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examination of AIDS involvement in promoting educational equity; (5) 
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presentation of user responses to AIDS services, and general 
guidelines related to dissemination of information on educational 
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Twenty tables and 27 maps and charts are provided in the body of the 
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Introduction 



The Alabama Information and Development System (AIDS) was established 

m July, 19t6, with an MI£ State Dissemination Caoacitv Buildma Grant 

for the purpose of improving the SEA's capacity and'-clbil>ty- to provide ^ 

i-nformation which would ^result in sustained improyeme^t in the schools 

of Alabama. Continuation* funding by MIE , SEA support considerably in 

excess of tne original commitment, successful solipitation , coordination 

and maximum utilization of other resources, plus the effectiveness and 

diligence of an exc^tionally coir^etent, productive and highly comitted 

staff have been major factors contributing to Project success. Continuous 

self-evaluation, careful analysis of all facets of the operation, 

systematic pjLanni^g, efficient management and staff utilization, sincerely 

solicited* feedback and input from clients and lin|:ers have characterized 

the AIDS operation throughout its existence. The synergistic: effect 

of this approach enabled AIDS to provide a wide array of ser^/ices on a 

♦ ■ — 

far greater scale than anyone envisicmed when the original proposal was ^ 
written. By maximizing resources and optimizing services, AIDS has 
been able to impact positively the quality of educational experiences 
for students in Alabcima schools. • 

AIDS major goal/ providing current, relevant information that v/ill ^ 
be used in problem solving smd improvement efforts, is being achieved 
by focusing upon the following principal elements; (1) the resource 
center, (2) linkage and (3) leadership. Over the five-year period of 
its operation/ AIDS has developed and continues to expand an information 
center which is a unique resource in the Alabaima^ SDE . Its services 
and capabilities include^: 



y 



^ average of 3,000 indi>/idual information requests per 
year from elementary and secondary ediicators, IHEs , SDE. 
personnel, state Board of Education members, legislators. 
Governor's office^ and other State agencies. Most of 
the responses involve a con^uterized literal;ure search ' 
by which AIDS is able to access the outJ)ut of the 16 
national ERIC clearinghouses as well as the more than 
100 information banks m th^ DIALOG* information system 
(e.g.. Legal Resources Index, American Business Information, 
ational Newspaper Index, Child Abuse and Neglect, etc.)., 



Develops linkages with other national sources of information 
through regular contact and utilization of materials and 
human resources from national educational labs ar^ research 
centers. Examples of national and regional sources are: 
, Education Commission of the'^tates, F^r West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (AEL) and the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. 

* 

Encourages the use of current, relevant iafomation at the 
local* level by establishing a system of "local linkers'* 
within Alabama. There are currently 52 school systems in 
which one or more local educators have been trained tc I 
inform personnel from their' systems regarding AIDS' services 
and to assist them in identifying information needs and 
transmitting requests to AIDS. 

Strives translate research findings into educational 
practice through such functions as serving as'the 'State 
Facilitator io Alabama for the National Diff^Jsion Netwrk 
(NDN) and working cooperatively with AEL and -other agencies 
which seek more effective ways for disseminating r & d 
products. 

Provides awareness of alternative programs and solutions 
to needs identified by local educators by conducting 
awareness workshops at which relevant research^ findings 
and exemplary pr;ograms are presented. • AIDS also a'ssists 
LEAs in follow-up efforts to implement appropriate 
programs . 



f. Shares the educational successes of individuals and agencies 
by identifying outstanding local prograims smd practices and 

^^^incorporating them into the Alabama Resource File which, 
^T*^n turn, is referenced when responding' to requests for 
"current information from local educators.) 

g. Responds to federal requests for proposals (RFPs)*related 
to in^roving the capacity of state and local agencies to 

*DIALOG, operated by Lockheed Informatfon SiCStems, Palo Alto, 
California, provides immediate access to mo^s^than 35,000,000 
units of information. 
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Utilize infarmation. In the past five years, AIDS staff 
has developed 12 competitive proposals, all of which have 
been funded, for a total of $957,389. AIDS also conducts 
or facilitates developmental proje'cts. An example of a 
^ current effort is Project CAUSE, a collaborative venture 

of two large urbsm school systems (Birminghcun and Mobile 
County) toward identifying common needs which can be 
addressed through sharing of locally developed programs 
and practices and the application of research and development 
' products. 

h. Cooperates with other SDE programs in promoting local school 
improvements . AIDS has provided information and assistance 
to support Title I and IV-C programs, vocational education 
curriculum development, research-based module development 
for the leadership management program, career education 
projects, etc. 

i. Attempts to keep abreast of emerging trends by designing and 
conducting needs-sensing surveys and evaluation studies. 

The AIDS office has the potential for providing expanded, more sophis- 
ticated and much needed services. Functions which the AIDS staff 
recognize as needing emphasis and which should be expanded if resources 
permit include the following: 

a. Expansion of Resource Center 
* 

Services to educators would be improved if the physical 
resources of AIDS were expanded t^ include: (a) a limited 
professional library of selected periodicals which are 
referenced most frequently by users, (b) additions to the 
Alabcuna Resource File such as a human resource file, "a , 
complete cataloging of SDE publications, and a catalog of 
loyally developed workshops designed for in-service progreims, 
and (c) microfilming capability for cost-effective * 
dissemination of certain products and materials. 

b* Intra-departmental Linkages . 

AIDS user data show that SDE employees, with a few notable 
^exceptions, utilize the AIDS resource center at an 
^ exceedingly modest rate* .JEvery professional staff member 

in the SDE should be using the services available through ' / 
AIDS to improve their job performance and to provide more 
effective support to local educators. Improved, .internal 
linkages may enable -SDE stpff to take advantage of the 
national perspective which' the AIDS information siervices 
can provide for planning and decision making. 



c. Proactive Dissemination 

Specif ic , target audiences should be identified and their 
opinions and information needs ascertained. Well-designed 
survey research methodology should be used to conduct 
needs-sensing surveys of these populations. F'indings would 
enable the AIDS staff to dissemble research findings and 
prepare information pac*:ets, training modules, etc., to 
assist plan;^rs in initiating programs which address emerging 
issues and concerns. Pilot programs could be conducted by 
-f AIDS staff and others to test new research findings as they 
are implemented m Alabama schools. 

d. ^Transformatidn and Publication ' ^ 

Much needs to be done in transforming and synthesizing 
numerous and sometimes voluminous research reports into 
information useful to practitioners. A variety of 
publication formats and media should be utilized. to 
impact specific categories of educators. 

e. Local Linker Network 

The developmental phase of AIDS required ^AIDS staff members 
to assume the role of making local educators awar^ of AIDS* 
services. During the next phase of AIDS' operation, much of ^ . 
the work at the local level would be performed through a 
more extensive .network of better trained local linkers with 
increased responsibilities. Greater emphasis will be upon 
use of information for local planning, decision making and^ 
iris true tional improvement. 

X 

f . Research and Planning 

AIDS personnel have the qualifications, experience and 
capability to design cind conduct high quality action research 
to generate information for department^al planning. A close* 
link between research cind planning would be achieved through 
AIDS. 

g. Evaluation aind Feedback * 
/ 

^ AIDS has continually evaluated its activities in accordance 

with the requirements of the NIE cfrar\t. More comprehensive 
evaluations need to be designed which examine/ on a 
departmental basis, how various data are gathered and 
processed cind how all information is disseminated and utilized 
within the. department cind throughout the state. 

Recent funding reductions and subsequent reordering of priorities at 
both tl)e Federal cind State level are reason for concern regarding the 
continuation amd expcinsion of services provided by AIDS. Although the 




problems are real and serious, they are not insurmountable. In fact, 
despite the almost daily suffusion of "bad news," members of the AIDS 
staff are cautiously optimistic that the majority of AIDS services will 
be provided, if only on a year-to-year basis, without NIE funding. However, 

V 

experience with this Project and the past history of failure of Federally 
funded programs to survive after Federal funds -are no longer available, 
suggest that it was and is unrealistic to expect that many of the SCBP*s ^ 
will continue ^to function as originally envisioned without a reasonable 
amount of pennane'ht Federal support. This discouraging conclusion, 
unfortunate but Veil -supported by overwhelming evidence, coupled with 
the positive impact of the SCBP^ compels the AIDS staff l;o maJce.one 
final appeal for long-term NIE financiaj. s^pport to the sta|:es which 
have developed an effective dissemination progrcun and wish to continue 
this valuable service. 

w 
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A. Major Project Components and Activities 

r 

During its five years of existence ^ AIDS filled a previously existing 

void within both the SEA itself and the State ' s ^educational community-at- 

large by creatin<3 and operating a unified statewide dissemination/ diffusion 

system which has effected improved capacity for change m the State's 
* 

public schools (K-14) . 

AIDS* five-year developmental plan was based on three propositions 
concerning knowledge utilization and change in educational organizations: 

1. The suc^||s of problem solving and improvement efforts in 
LEAs isjij^Brectly related to the extent to which decisions 
in these agencies are based on current knowledge. 

2. Local problem solving and improvement efforts* to be 
successful, must be collabgrati^ve in that basic decision 
making remains the prerogac^e of lacal personnel, but 
appropriate outside resources must 'be involved. 

3. Local problem solving and improvement efforts, to be 
successful, mu^t take the total organization and its 
environment into consideration. 

AIDS* objectives and correlate ac&±^ties were developed by reference 
to these three propositions and^other theory-based considerations. AIDS* 
staff, however, have not been content to rely solely on a rationale 
developed at a fixed point in time based on the theories, findings and 
recommendations of those working in other contexts and environments. To 
create a viable and impactful prograon for Alabama educators, AIDS* staff 
have: (1) been ever-sensitive to the #unique contextual considerations 
of. the Alabama educational arena, (2) planned and conducted periodic 

4 

needs sensing as well as feedback/evaluation activities, (3) designed 
and pursued a nxamber of major intelligence-gathering projects, and 
(^j^^^tempted to maintain their currency with regard to national^ issues, 
trendg, and principles in the areas of information disseminaticm/dif fusion, 
knowledge utilization, and change processes. These specific activities 

4 
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will be reported beneath the bbiectives to which they are most closely 

related. ^ 

AIDS has made substantial progress toward achievement of each of the 

ten program objectives contained in the original (19^6) proiect proposal. 

The project outcotnes/ m fact, exceed the proiected outcomes contained if. 

the original and continuation proposals. While many factors have 

contributed to the priFject's success*, stafjf believe the major factor to 

be the extent to which program services and activities have met the needs 

of the client groups served. Specific project outcones, categorized 

according to program objectives, are presented below. Cumulative effects 

of the, projects as well as ye-ar-by-year outc*omes are piTesented where 
/ 

appropriate 4 

Objective l i Legitimize AIDS v/ithin the SDE and establish a 
permanent dissemination/diffusion unit in the 
Department X, «' 

Legitimization of AIDS within the SOC is evidenced try an ever- 

increasing understanding knd acceptance by SDE leadership and staff and 

LEA personnel of the role and functions of a dissemination/diffusion unit. 

Increased requests for services .indicate support from LEA leadership. 

Cooperative efforts with the SDK's Title IV office have resulted in an 

increased number of LEAs submitting project proposals for Title P/ 

funding that are based rf&n Jlesearch and Development findings and/or are 

adaptations of nationally-validated programs. Direct State budgetary 

support, State contributions lin equipment, State-'supported computer 

services through Auburn University, microfiche reproduction services, 

the use of State university and XPLS library facilities, the willingness 

of both SDE staff and LEA personnel to function in^linker roles, AIDS' 

pla9ement in the Division of Research and Information Services — ail 



augur well for thf long-range existence -o^- AIDS . 



•v Coordinati on of AIDS* Activities witKv OnQoina Local School ImDrovement 
^ i ^ — . , ^ 

Efforts Cbnducted^by fther 'SDE Units . During Year On^, AIDS' training 
focus was upon SDE staff; follow-up training sessions for thl^ target 
group have been condu<^fe€d in subsequent project years. Early training 

sessions were designed to develoo. "user* caoaciSy" of SDE staff members 

' ^ ^ . ^' 

themselves as well as to provide a Jcnowledge and competency, base that 

would enable staff to function as linkers/facilitators between their 

clients and AIDS. Continued effo'rts have been made to reinforce and 
X 

update these learnings. 

\ 

During Years- Four ai^d Five, AIDS undertook a number of AneWinitiatives 
and overtures "to other SDE staff. These new initiatives s/ressed collabora- 
tiye rather than more cooperative action. That is to say, AIDS has attempted 
ito encourage joint planning, conduct and ownership of a number of activities, 
rat.her than ^ust mutual assistance. To date, achievements have been only 
modest. In oart perhaps because this typ^ approach does not characterize 
bureaucratic, action. /-E^camples of collaborative activities^ursued* are : 
(l).^working with Division of .Instruction education specialrsts in 
collaborative preparation, publication and dissemination of information 
in area^ of statewide need as well as in provision of T.A. to clients 
on request; (2) working with various units, (e.g.. Title I, Tj.^le IV, 
career education, community education, staff development, vocational 
educati6n, leadership and management, special education) in program^ 
improvement efforts via jointly planned/conducted workshops, etc. 

AIDS continues its atten^ts to establish cooperative disseminatioh/ . 
diffusion patterns among various units witivin the SDE. Activities under- 
taken have promoted understanding r acceptance . and support of AIDS' role 
and functions among the SDE*s middle management and field staff as well 



as" among LEA clients groups ssr^^d^ / 

'' aids* Assumption of Other Dissemination/Diffusion Activities , Sinc^ 
its inception in 1976, AIDS has been assigned or has assumed major 
dissemi-nation/diff US-ion projects m addition to those set forth 'in t^e 
original project proposal. Primary among thes^ was the Alabama racilitatcfr- 
Project funded by U^E to the i^labama SDE in 1977, The placement of this 
project'' in the AIDS office has great'J^ enhanced the capability of the 
SDE's dissemination/diffusion efforts 'as well as Ax'DS' leadership role ^ 
In coordinating 'the o-verall effort. \ ^ 

Widespread Awareness of AIDS' Existence, Role and Functions . 5arly 
intensive awareness efforts among both SDE, LEA, and other client groups 
have promoted AIDS* legitimization and institutionalization' within the 
SDE. AIDS receives many refer^rals frbm the following scxurces : SDE ^ 
leadership and staff, university professors and librarians, Alabama Public 
Library Service and public librarians, professional associations, etc. 
'T'his is but one indication of* the widespread awareness and acceptance of 
AIDS* existence and role. 

Support from LEA Leadership . AIDS* staff belieive the most important / 

' • / 

indication of AIDS' long-term legitimacy and survival to be the response / 
of primary client groups to services offered by AIDS. This response is 
reflected in the request^ for services (reporteki in other sections of 
this document) by individual educators across the State as well as by trie 
activeAnvolvement of 65 LEA linkers in the AIDS* local linkage program. 

Prospects for the long-range existenqe of AIDS appear bright despite 
overall bbdgetary cirts at both the Federal and State level. Budgetary 
support, organizational positioning and personnel permanence .all lend 
credence to these prospects. 



1. 



Budgetary Supp<^t . OJhe direct State contributions to AIDS that were 
projected in the origin^ proposal were exceeded during the 'second through 



fourth years of the project' as indicated 


in the table 


below. 






Table 1 
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STATE 


FUNDIMG, 1976-1980 






^ • , % 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1^78-79 

A' 


1979-80 


State Col'lars Projected ^ 
for AIDS 

/I 


316,250 


$1*7, 230 


355 ,040 


331,550 


State Dollars Allocated 
to AIDS ^ 


16,250 


37,150 


66,063 


95 , 966 

> 

/ 18% 


Per Cent Increase m 
State Support 


0 

• 


115^^ 


206 



This leT^el of State support has been essential to AIOS* delivery of services 
and also reflects the SDE leadership's commitment to AIDS* continuation. , 



State fundmc for the 1981-^2 year is even nore en-rouragmg and ir.pressive 
in view of the fact that during the past three years the SDE*s total funding 
from State sources has been reduced by approximately ,46 percent. The SDE's 
1981-82 budget includes $225,000 for support of AIDS during the upcoming year. 

The cLboVe figures do not include the following significant State 
contributions to AIDS* operation, * . , 

(1) Equipment . During the past five years ^ AIDS has received the 
great ^ulk of its equipment needs through inter- or intra-departmehtal 
trans feif. Included cunong equipment added since the State's original 
contribution in 1976 are a Texas Instrument Silent 700 computer terminal, 
secretarial desks , executive desks, chairs, storage cabinets, desk lamps, 
filing cabinets, microfiche filing cabinets, an electric calculator, a 
typewriter, shelving, book cases, etc. All of this. has been at no cost 
to the project. 



(2) State-Supported Computer Services Through Auburn University (AU) . 

AIDS* conputerized searching of ERIC files via AO's Ouandary system is 

heavily subsidized. AIDS is charged only $250/hour CPU time as compared 

to approximately $960/hour that would be charged through State covernment ' s 

centralized data processing division. AIDS also receives - preferential 
r 

race m. off-line print charges. In addition, AIDS is not charqed'at all 
for continuous on-line access to fil^s, whereas AIDS would currently be 
subject to a consideicible charge were thfe State government computer system 
used. This support is particularly impressive m vi^w of. the fact that 
I from 60 to 70 percent of the computerized searches conducted by AIDS are 

run via Quandary. 



(3) Micro fipne Reproduction Services . Through special arrangements 

' \ ■ J . ' • ^ 

with'the Retirem^^it Systems of Alabama, AIDS is able to obtain microfich^ 

reproduction at the rate o-f 4^/fiche (cost of material^ onV/) • Other ^ . 

agencies have calculated actual cost at a mininum of 18-/fiche (including 

Staff time and amortization of equipment) . AIDS has had m excess of 

10,000 microfiche duplicated by RSA for deli^Ss-ry to clients. This 

represents a considertable savings to the project. 

(4) use of State University and Ala'bama Public Library Service (APLS) 
Library Facilities . Because the^SDE does not maintain a professional 
library, AIDS was in an initial bind relative to microfiche^ and jo^nal ^ 
retrieval services (both of which were and are viewed as essential to 

the success and credibility of the program) . AIDS has been afforded 

complete and open access to all library resources at Auburn University (AU) , 

T > 

Auburn University at Montgomery (AUM) and the Universi^ty of Alabama (UA) . 
Because of staff proximity to these three institutions, these rtave served 
as literal extensions of AIDS' Resource Center with considerable benefit 
to the project. These resource connections did not just appear; rather. 
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AIDS has systemcitically digveloped relationships with these and othe^ 

information centers throughout the State. APLS has made substantial 

, resource contributions to ,AIDS ^py helping on both document retrieval as 

well as in tracking down answ§^s to reference questions/^^ 

Staff Time of SDE and L£A Personnel . AIDS' success has rested upon 

ther "willingness of both SDE staff and LEA personnel to function m linker 

roles. (See .discussion l^eneath Objective 2 below.) ^Untold hours have 

been devoted by several hundred individuals frcn these agencies to receipt 

of training and delivery of services* AIDS has not requested tnat linkers 

document actual time devoted to AIDS, for AIDS /nas ^^ttenroted to capitalize 

- on the oremise, ^hat AIDS* lijlkage activities are* logi^l functions for 

these designated linkers to assume as k part of their ongoing respon- 
^ J 

sibilitles/ that linkage functions are both comoiementary and comolimentarv 
to their role oerformance. Because no portion of these individuals' 
* salaries is paid by AIDS ,-u:equested or require record-keeping might be 



expected to inhibit their rnvolvement.^ 

It should be clear that the State of Alabama has contribut^R 

significantly to project resources through the ^bove and other in-kind 

matching sources. No atten^ts have'^been made to place dollar figures on 

these contributions, for AIDS' sta^fi do not believe the Instit^ute to be 

interested in this type of mathenatib;^, geone playing. The bottom-line 

key to AIDS' continuation is the hard dollar budgetary support committed 

by the' SEA to this program. To date, this support has exceeded original 

projections / and in-kind contributions have enabled AIDS to provide 

services at the level demanded by client groups. AIDS will continue to 

seek and use the most cost-efficient techniques for service offerings so 

as to stretch limited dollar resources and to provide the kinds of services 

» 

that will merit continued State. support . 



Organizational Positioning . Another important indicator of AIDS* 
legitimacy and permanency was the creation in 1978 of a new divis:^on 
within the SEA designated the Division of Research and Information 
Services. AIDS was one of the first three sections placed m this newly 
created division and is today a vital part of this organi^atxonai unit. 
Prior to Its creation, there was no division in the SDE charged with 
delivery of informatiorf and dissemination/diffusion services. ^.For this 
reason, AIDS was initially (in 1976) placed directly under the CSSO. 
This was a temporary, stopgap^ me 'ire and w^s done with the understanding 
that, following anticipated reorganization, AIDS would be placed in an 
appropriate division. AIDS* Director now reports to a Division Director 
who reports to the CSSO. Although this may on the surface appear to 
a move % "down'* in the 9rganization for AIDS, in fact, the move was a 
positive step toward true institutionalization of AIDS and its functions. 
No longer is AIDS ^ust an "add-on" unit; it is an integral part of. an 

- . \ • • • 

SDE wnoee leadership have coxrunitted themselves to its continuation. 

Personnel Permanence . All of AIDS* staff members are now appointed , 

^ ' — ^ 

through the State *s merit system and are,^as a result, permanent employees 
with associated rights and privileges, whereas, the majority of AIDS* 
initial staff were employed through contracts with the University of 
Alabama renewable on a yearly basis. Of AIDS* six professional staff 
members, one has been with the program since its inception , (five years), 
two have four years of service, two joined the staff three years ago 
and the most recent addition hadTbeen with the Progj;am for one year. 
The only University consultant to the project. Dr. James N. Wilmoth, 
Associate "^^rofes'sor, AU^ has been jyith the project since ils inception. 
AIDS now has a well-trained, competent, hardworking staff, all of whom 
exhibit a high level of comm^ttnent to the program goals and ftmctions. 
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This resource is a very imoortant fa:;tor in insuring the legitimacy and - 

peinnanency of AIDS. . ' • ^ 

^\ 

Objective 2 : Develop a unified linkage system which will provide 
for two-way communication among AIDS , SDE; staff and 
LSAs . 

AIDS has devoted considerable pro]ect resources t^the identification, 
training cind support of both SDE and LEi^ linking agents. To date AIDS 
has approximately 150 trained linkers in place in these agencies including 
approximately 75 SDE afield staff and 65 LEA staff nenbers fron 52 LEAs 
and the State's two Catholic dioceses (Figure I on following oaae shows 
location of local linkers) . A number of other interested 
educa^rs function as linkers m an informal manner. Highlights of the 
major accomplishments associated with developing and maintaining these 

linkages are provided below. 

\. 

SDE Task Force . Organized during the first month of AIDS' existence, 

this internal advisory and sapp\>rt grpup contributed to both planning and 

implementation efforts during the early years. The Task Force included 

a representative from each SDE division based m Montgomery and met on 

aft as needed (usually . quarterly) basis. Task Force members received 

trai'ning-ia^inkage and 'sep/eA as int^nal linkers within the SDE. 

^ SDE *Field Staff Members . AIDS provided formal trai-ning -in linkage 

skills to a majority of the SDE's instructional field staff. Thes^ 

training sessions, conducted during Years One and Two of the project, 

ranged from 16-40 hours in length and were geared to the needs of 

♦ 

individual participants. Emphasis during Years Three to Five was upon 
updating skills, mainteiining informal communications with these individuals 
and adding other SDE staff members- to the linkage system. 
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Figure I 

School Systems with Local* Linkers (1980-81) 
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Linkers , Since its inception, AIDS has been comraitted to the' 

/ J 

principle and practice of internal linkage. Hence', the systematic 

developQient; of an LEA Linker Program has been a vitally important part 

of AIDS' five-year devefopnental plan. The progra© was installed during x 

^the second-half of Year Two wi'^th the appointment and initial orientation 

of the ^rst group of LEA linkers who were appointed by local school 

superintendents of 42 school systems which had demonstrated high interest 

in AIDS' services. Most superintendents appointed one linker only; 

several, however, appointed two. In addition, the State's -two Catholic 

Departments of Education and two of the Statie^s junior colleges appointed 

t 

linke}^s. During ^^ear Four of the project, heavy emphasis and considerable 
time and other resources were devoted *to the development of local linkages 
m these pilot systems. Major accomplishments related to the develo"bment 
of the LEA Linker Program include the following. 

(1) Two one-day orientation sessions were conducted in Aoril, 1918, 

. - ( ^ ~ 

for newly appointed linkers. * These utilized the consultative services of 
Dr. Joe M.* Bohlen, Jowa Sta^ University rural sociologist; Richard 
Brickl-fey, Director of RISE; Dr. David Crandall, Executive Director of 
The Network, Dr*. Joseph T, Pascarelli, Education Improvement Center pf 
Northwest New Jersey and Dr. ^ Ron Havelpck, NIE Fellow* 

(2) AIDS* Staff conducted two two-day training/planning sessions 
fcfr a^ total of 32 linkers from 29 LEAs. The first of these was held in 
June, 1978, at Guntersville State Park; the second, in August, 1978, in 
Montgomery. ^ . ^ 

(3) Staff have prepared and distributed awareness aids to linkers 
including AIDS* posters, brochures, one-page descriptions of AIDS, 
questions and answers about AIDS, duplicates of slide-tape awareness 
presentation, etc/ 
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(4) Staff developed and ^.mplemented system , for monthly reporting 
to LEA linkers on all service requests reqeived from oeraonnel m their 
system. ■% 

(5) AIDS designed and conducted one-day workshop for LEA linkers 
held m November, 1978. Tventy-f ive linkers attended ' this session (at 
LEA expense) and received orientation to A Guide for AIDS' User^ . In 
addition, linkers assist?ed in planning twelve, area meetings that were 
hosted by LEA linkers for purpose of disseminating these "Users' Guides" 
to personnel m other LEAfe . f / 

(6) Staff has involved LEA linkers in plcinning/ attending and 



participation in a variety of conferences, workshops, awareness sessions 
and training events . \ - . 

(7) AIDS desi-gned and conducted a three-day linker workshop held 
at Gunt^rsville state Lodge and Convention Center, Dyre^rUDer 4-6, 197-9, 
Thirty-nine (39) local" linkers participated, in this wor'ks'horT,^ the theme 
>of which v?te "Designrng Dissemination/Diffusion Activities for Local ^ 
School Improvement." AIDS' s-taff and o^her facilitators' (SEA and outside 
consultants) assisted each local linker jln developing a customized 'plan 
for his/her LEA.' Four sinall work group sessions on days two and three . 
were dedicated to designing these individual system plans. On the final 
day of the workshop, the linkers were divided into four* *'ALSO" groups — 
"ALSO" being the acronym for AIDS' Linker, Support Operation — headed by 
one of the AIDS' staff members (i.e./ Guy, Walsh, Cassidy, and Smith). 

The purpose of the "ALSO" network is to provide linkers with more ^ 

> 

Jjersonalized .service an4 more .regular communications from tl;ie AIDS Re'source 
Center,. More detail concerning this workshop is provided beneath 
Objective 7, ^ *, » 

Two-way regular commiinications between LEA linkers and the AIDS* 
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resource center and staff have characterized the Local Linker Program. 



A variety of other formal anc$ informal activities were planne^ and ^ 

J. 



. r _ 

conducted to promote and support this genre of linkage, .^any associated 
accompli shment^s are reported in other sections of this report, one of 
^ which was o.f vital impoijtance; the planning and conduct of a con^)^ehensive 
intelligence gathering effort focusing upon local linkers, the enviironments 
in which they work, and the clients whom they serve i 

Ohn.ective 3 ; Build a centralized system within the SDE' for retrieval 
of resource information needed m problem-solving and 
^ improvement efforts . 

^ ' The hub of all AIDS' activi^ is a centralized, comprehensive , 
resource center operation capable of delivering information and supportive 
assistance to clients — whe;i (twoM^ek turnaround) and how (in reauested ^ 
format) needed. Establishment and orderly expansion of this resource 
center were key components of AIDS' developmental plan. Closely associated 
witj/^the" acquisition of resources and the training of staff in appropriate 
retrieval techniques was the development of a delivery system to, satisfy 
client requirements* From the beginning, AIDS has' simultaneously developed 
both generalized and comprehensive capability. ^Vhile simultaneous 
pursuit of these capabilities© has proven to be an ambitious and challenging 
undertaking, results have justified the effort. Alabama educators at 
'all levels — from classroom teachers to -central office, administrators — 
lacked both knowledge of and access to varied information bases before 
AIDS* establishmant. Response to AIDS? service offerings has been, 
overwhelming as docxomented elsewhere in this report. Major accomplish- 
ments related to the attainment of this objectives are capsulized below. 

(1) Acqui.'Sition of In-House On-Line Computerized Retrieval Capability , 
tn the first quarter of AIDS' life, this capability was developed through 
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training of two professional staff members in Dialog search techniques, 
^acquisition of a computer terminal, and execution of a conti^act with 
Lockheed Information Services.^ Over the life of the project, new staff 
have received training^so that all professionals have thesi' retrieval 
skills . AIDS has taken advantage of numerous Lockheed and ERIC 
Clear irHghouse training opportunities to update and improve staff 
competencies in this area. AIDS continue! to train and utilize al"! staff 

computerized ^trieval techniques; however, two staff members have 
ma^or responsibility for day-to-day -strategy development and retrieval. 

(2) Investigation of Alternative Retrieval System . Although AIDS 
relied heavily upon Dialog searching ear^y on in project life, staff 
members have looked at other national retrieval systems^as well as 
^-state possibilities in an effort to utilize the most cost-effective 
system (s) possible. Of particular benefit to'' the project has been the 
contractual arrangement with Auburn University's College of Education 
which has existed since the inception of AIDS. Through this contract 
and the resulting technical and consultative assistance of Dr. James N. 
Wilmoth (Associate Professor, Foundations of Education), AIDS has been 
able tQ capitalize on computerized searching o^ AU's ERIC files', first 
through use of Query system, but more recently through use of an on-line, 
interactive system developed by AU Computer Center employee,* Don Hudson, 
which is known as "Quandary." This retrieval system has been refined 
considerably during the past three years largely in response to AIDS* 
needs and demands and now has sophistication that enables its use to 
satisfy the large majority (approximately 90%) of AIDS' requests for 
ERIC searches. A data collection and analysis activity iwas undertaken 
in Year Three to compare /the overall effectiveness and efficiency of 
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Quandary to Dialog retrieval from ERIC files. Based on improvements in 
{^andary and findings resulting , from aforementioned' intelligence gathering, 
AIDS' staff have made ever-increasing usage of Quandary. Because Quandary 
searching is infinitely more economical than Dialog, AIDS, through 
incre'ased usage of Quandary, has been able to ne^t increased user demands 
in spitfe of severe resource limitations. 

(3) Acquisition of In-House Document' Collection AIDS has been at 
a disadvantage in document retrieval due to the absence of a professional 
library in the SDE. Limited resources have prevented AIDS from, acquiring 
an extensive collection. An early decision was made to purchase portions 
of ERIC microfiche collection , as resources permitted while maintaining an 
ongoing, current subscription to the ERIC collection*? This tactic has 

resulted fn AIDS now having ERIC collection, 1974-present. AIDS also 

J 

has RIE and CIJE indexes for this time period. 

Other in-house documents have been* donations from^ther units and 
individuals within SDE. ;^ile AIDS plans to acquire selectively a number 
of frequently used references, present plans call for continued reliance 
upon linkages and agreements with other Agencies to render document 
retrieval ^services to clients, 

(4) Coordination of Resources with Other Agencies . AIDS* Staff 
have made .concerned and systematic efforts to establish mutually beneficial 
relationships with other agencies and institutions • As a result/ AIDS 

has been able to avoid duplicative efforts and to maximize its operating 
efficiency. For example, AIDS* staff members have served on numerous 
APLS committees (including State Conference on Libraries and Information 
Centers preparatory to White House Conference). In turn, APLS has offeree? 
all reference and other resources to AIDS *in its document retrieval effort. 
University libraries have also allowed AIDS' complete and free access to 
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their collections. These relationships have enabled AIDS to provide 
document retrieval services to clients at minimum cost to the project. 

(5) State Facilitator Project . By virtue~\of having the UDU ^ 
Facxlitafor Project housed in AIDS, AIDS has immediate access to all 
JDRP — validated projects as veil as to the T,A. network and associated 
services and resources Of the MQM. This has prover>,to be an extremely 
sraluable asset to the resource center operation. In m^^ttempt to 
capitalize on this liaison, AIDS' staff have indexed and abstracted ^11 

\ D/D projects m an ERIC-€ompatible fashion for ease"v>n retrieval and 

dissemination. All response packages to client requests include citations 
r 

to these exemplary projects when applicable. 

< 

(6) Alabama^ Resource File (ARF) . "Mow comprised of^ citations to 
more than 200 publications and 136 LEA promising programs/practices, 
this File (begun in Year One) has increased -in size (number of entries) 

as well as in quality of citations (indexing and abstracting). Currently, 
ARF is searched manually in connection with th4 preparation of response 
packages to individual search requests. Planned automation has been 
delayed due to resource limitations, but as soon as resources permit, 
this File, completely ERIC-compatible , will be mounted in the AU Computer 
Center and searched using the Quandary retrieval system. AIDS received 
invaluable assistance in this effort from the NIE-ERIC technical 
assistance tecun which made a site visit to the Alabama SDE in August, 197?. 
Tecun members Chuck Hoover, Ted Brandhorst, Mima Spencer, and Pat Brown 
critiqued work done to that point and assisted in mapping a plan for ^ 
conversion to automation. <j 

^ The procedures used in Identifying and securing promising programs/ 
practices for inclusion in this File Will be discussed beneath 
Objective 4 ("Building ah intrastate resource base...").' SDE publications 
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are submitted. by SDE units. 
t 

(7) A Guide for AIDS Users . In^ an attempt' to disseminate usable 
and comprehensive information concerning the kinds of informatiqn available 
through a'Ids* resource center, staff produced a users* guide in the Fall 
oL^1978 that contain^ both a compendium of resources available through 
AIDS as well as practical suggestions concerning access to and use of 
these informational resources. Over 300 of these Users' Guides were 
disseminated to LEA linkers, SDE linkers and interested LEA administrators'. 
Dissemination occurred during one-hour orientatron sessions conducted by 
the^AIDS Director and As^sistcint Director, Twelve area meetings were held 
across the State in November-December, 1978, and were attended by 
approximately 180 individuals representing 60 LEAs. An SDE in-service 
session conducted iM|wiuary, 1979, was the occasion for the dissemination 
of these mainuals to field staff linkers. Tt^Ls manual is serving to 
increase both thevquAntity andf auality of usaae of the resource center. 
The manual was updated' in the fall of 1979 and additions/deletions were 
sent to all original receipients of the -manual. . 

'(8) 'Responding to Service Requests t , The heart of the resource 

center operation is receiving, processing ^ and responding to requests 

> • [ , 



for informational services. Procedures for providing these services 
have been streamlined and refined throughout the life of the Projfect, 
While Figure II shows theT monthly activity by project year, Table 2 
cind Figures III-VI provide more graphic information regarding fluctuations ^ 
in requests, ^ 
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INFORMATION REQUES TS RE CEIV ED B Y PROJE CT YEAR 

Average = 2032.6 
- « 3 years were above average: Years 3/4 and 5 
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TABLE 2 



REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION RECEIVED: 
DESCRIBED BY MCj^ITH — BY PROJECT YEAR 



MONTH 


NUMBER OF RE( 


QUESTS PROCESSED 


1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1978-1979 


1979-1980 


1980-1981 


JULY 


Project 
begins 


36 


129 


258 


66 


' AUGUST 


I 




138 


279 


47 


SEPTEMBER 


26 , 


168 


303 


157 


218 


OCTOBER 


1 


102 


428 


380 


338 ' 


NOVEMBER ♦ 


1 


- 76 


324 


165 


^ 

r54 


DECEMBER 


i U 


4o 


177 


O O 

229 


176 


JANUARY 


56 


123 


343 


306 


290 


FEBRUARY 


34 


252 


-297 


. 410 


213 


MARCH ^ 


57 - 


180 


201 


243 


160 


APRIL 

tv 1 


51 


132 ' 


190 


367 


148 


' MAY 


44 


. 148 


149 


92 


14 0-r 


JUNE 


29 


200 


291 


270 


261 


TOTAL 


309 


1512 


2970 


_3J.64_ 


2211 » 















TOTAL FOR PERIOD 



*Pirst requests received September, 1976, 

ERIC 



Total by 
Month 

489 



513 
872 

1249 
720 
638 
1118 
1206 
846 
888 
573 
'1051 



10,163 



Figure III 



Monthly Fluctuations in Iiifor;nation Requests by Project Year 
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Figure IV 

Information Requests Received 
nfescribed by Month, Including Average 
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Figure IV 

Information Requests Receive(a 
Described by Month, Including Average (continued) 
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Figure V 



INFORMATION REQUESTS RECEIVED BY MONTH 
OVER THE PROJECT PERIOD 




Figure V * 

INFORMATION 'REQUESTS RECEIVED BY MONTH 
OVER TH£ PROJECT PERIOD (CONTINUED) 
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Figure VI ^ 

INFORMATION REQUESTS RECEIVED 
DESCRIBED BY AVERAGE SEASONAL FLUCTUATION 
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AIDS* staff have been hard pressed to deliver requested, services 

f 

while concurrently attaining objectives in other areas of project 
development. If original projections of demands for services were 
underestimated, soo too were ori^jmal projections of resource requirements 
AIDS' cpntinued need for adequate permanent funding should be apparent 
in view of heavy demand for service delivery during the project's 
developmental period. ^ ' * 

Objective 4 ; Building an intrastate resource base by identifying 
and validating promising programs and practices in 
educational agencies in Alabama . 

Since the beginning of the project, AIDS has solicited promising 

programs and practices from local school systems to be *included in the 

Alabama Resource File. In Year One, work began on a validation plan, and 

13 programs/practices were submitted in a field te'st of the nomination 

and selection procedures. From feedback received, it was determined that 

staff resources would not permit a formal validation process, that an 

application form needed to be designed, and £hat all school systems 

completing the form would be included in the Resource File. 

I 

In Yejir Two, a 29-page "Application for Inclusion m the Alabama 



Resource File" was designed. As a result of a §tatewid,e solicitation, 
59 activities from 21 school systems (13 city, 8 county) were added to 
the Alabama Resource File. Each h^s been indexed and abstracted in 
ERIC-compatible form for manual retrieval. There are now JL36 projects 
in the Alabama Resource File representing 54 Alabama school systems 
^^T^e Exhibit F) . Information about all of these projects is disseminated 
as appropriate in AIDS' information packages. 

In Year Three, the application foinn (see Exhibit A)\used,to 
solicit promisii^g programs and practices was revised. All local 



school systems in the State are invited to submit projects for inclusion, 
annually, and nominations are reque'sted also from AIDS' linkers and SDE 
Staff ♦ In addition, persons named §s responsible for projects currently > 
in the Resource File are asked to update information about their projects 
on an annual basis. 

Objective 5 ; Develop awareness among prospective users of AIDS ' 
> availability, of its purposes, of outcomes which 
can be expected through its use, and of procedures 
\ ^ ' for initiating its use . ^ 

Since the project's inception, AIDS' staff have made a total of 

383 face-to-face awaren*ess presentations to more than 13,000 Alabama 

educators. Table 3 presents summary statistics documenting AIDS' 

awareness acl:ivities. ♦ ^ 

In Y^ar One, awareness efforts Reused on SDE staff to encourage 

them to become AIDS'- users and linkers. Staff also attempted to reach 

the leadership in LeAs. In *Year Two, as in Year One, AIDS was very 

proactive in awareness activities. The focus was on both instructional 

and administrative BHaff in LEAs to encourage greater use of AIDS' services 

at, this level. Invitations from IHEs were welcomed so as to reach 

students in- preservice educa4:^ion-~-GOurses-, Presentations-to pr-^f essional 

organizations also expanded the number of possible AIDS' users. In Year 

^Three, many awareness activities were coordinated through LEA and SDE 

linkers* In Year Four and Five, AIDS responded to invitations for "liv^'* 

awareness presentations' of one-two hours duration, rather than actively 

soliciting presentation opportunities. A shorter AIDS' general awareness 

is usually made as a part of all NDN awareness/training. 

In a typical awareness session, staff give an overview of AIDS* 

services (using A-Vs as appropriate).', distribute sample searches targeted 



Table 3 



Awareness Presentations 



Audience 


Year 1 


Year 2 

i 


Year 3 
• 


Year 4 


1 ' — i 

'Year 5 


TOTALS 


P 


R 


P 


R 


P 


' R 


' P , 


•R 


P 


- ^ 


P 


R 


SbE 


14 


189 


2 




17 


690 


3 


.58 


2 


48 • 


38 


1,415 


L^A 


3 


652 


73 


2,840 


' 64 


.2,354 


72 


2,299 


83 


1,178 


295 


9,323 


IHE 


1 


115 


6 


124 


9 


200 , 


9 


224 


2 


■ 24^ 


27 


687 


^^rofessionalx 
Organization's 


2 


. 50 


12 


878 


3 


\485 


1 


10 ; 


5^ 


165^ 

/ 


23- 


1,5$2 


TOTALS 


20 


1>006 


93 - 


4,i272 


?3 


3,729" 


85 


2,591 




1,419 • 




il'3,017 



P = Nuinbei: of/Presentations 
Rf Number Reached 
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for the particular audience; provide response to user requests (e.g., 

sunmiaries/syntheses of r & d, additional information sources, etc.); 

explain the process of requesting information, negotiating requests, 

receiving information, ordering additional materials, document . retrieval, 

answer questions? provide brochures an^ information request forms; stress 

importance of using information for educational improvement. 

A humber of useful awareness aids have/ been developed for use by 

AIDS' staff .and linkers including: 

Brochures summarizing AIE^* services and capabilities. Staff 
has revised the brochure annually. 

Staff developed a two-part slide/tape presentation, "Information 
for "Educ'ational Improvement" during Year Two. The program 
was duplicated during Year Three and linkers are encouraged^ 
to borrow it for use in their school system. 

Staff developed an AIDS poster (three colors, 17" x 11'*) for 
use by AIDS* linkers in promoting awareness within their 
systems. ^ ' 

As discussed in Objective 3, staff developed and disseminated 
a Guide for AIDS* Users to over 300 SDE staff and LEA leaders 
during Year Three^. 

AIDS has a regular monthly block in Alabama Education , the 
official publication of the SDE ,• circulation approximately 
55,000. AIDS lists particularly interesting searches/ 
prepares multiple copies, and invited educators to request 
them. From time to time, r & d outcomes and other sources 
of pertinent infoinnation are referenced. 

Numerous articles about AIDS/ activities have appeared in 
Alabama Education during the year. 
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Objective 6 ; Promote the improvement of equality of educational 
opportunity in the schools of Alabama 

AIDS' Equal Educational Opportunity Plan has evolved over the life 

of the project. In Year One, a general plan was . developed and implemented 

to the extent possible at the time. In Year Two, eight Alabama school 

systems -were identified as potential target systems for AIDS' Equal 

Educational Opportunities activities. /Superintendents of the systems 

were contacted by phone and on-site visXts were made by an AIDS' consultant. 

The agenda for these visits included: clarification of the services 

provided by AIDS? a request that someone within the school system serve 

as an AIDS' linker; information about the av^lability of assistance 

through AIDS; information about AIDS* involvement in the Facilitator 

Project; cind request for information from the school system for the 

Alabama Resource File. Linkers were obtained from all eight school systems 

and five of the systems submitted' one or. more^'prbjects for the Alabama 

Resource File. 

In Years Three through Five, AIDS worked with -the eight selected 
school systems in specially desi-gned activities which are explained in 
detail in a subsequent part of this report. 

Objective 7 ; Provide training in AIDS operation and utilization 
to AIDS' staff/ SDE and LEA linkers, and clients at 
the State and local level . 

AIDS' original proposal included heavy eit^hasis on training. 

Proposed target groups included AIDS' staff, SDE field staff/ and LEA 

personnel including LEA linkers and LEA users. Appropriate training 

plans and designs were formulated to meet the special needs of the 

target groups involved. In Year One, the emphasis was on training 

SDE staff as both linkers and users. In Year Two, the enphasis was on 
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training other SDE staff and updating the skills of those already 
traiined. .Training .was .expanded to LEA users. Most user training was 
on .site in schools/ but there was some training in higher education 
classrooms. This is still an area in which ther^ is need for future 
developmentf. i 

In Year Three, the focus was on (linker training. The training 
sessions were conducted with SDE personnel: one with program coordinators 
and other leadership of the Division of Instructional Services; the 
second with SDE field staff. In addition, there have been individual 
conferences between AIDS* staff cind interested SDE consultants. Also, 
two sessions, /or AIDS' linkers were conducted during Year Three. The 
agenda included in-depth training in use of AIDS* services, the negotiation 
process, the ERIC database, a^ well as linkage skills. 

During Year Four, AIDS* staff designed two major training events: 
one for AIDS local linkers; the second, for LEA client groups. 

The major linker training event v/as the linker workshop held 
December 4-6, 1979, at Guntersville State Lodge and Convention Center. 
The workshop design, influenced by results of AIDS' survey of local 
linkers and clients, afforded th^ 39 local linkers (representing 26 
LEAs) with opportunities to: (1) develop/update their knowledge, 
skills, con^etencies related to performcince of linkage roles; 
(2) develop individualized dissemination/diffusion plcins for their 
respective LEAs; (3) share« workable strategies with their colleagues 
and develop new strategies for activating their^E^ans; and (4) develop 
rapport and communications channels with other linkers, AIDS' staff 
ctnd individuals representing national and regional information centers 
and sources (i.e., ERIC, NDN, AEL, etc.).- 
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A large number of individuals contributed to the workshop's success 
as both content and process facilitators. Included among 24 individuals 
serving as workshop facilitators were five SEA staff members (representing 
all five SDE divisions engaged in direct service delivery to LEAs) ; Ms. 
Sandra Orletsky, Assistant Director, Educ^ional Services, AEL (regional 
lab); Ms. J-lima Spence^r, Deputy Director, -ERIC Clearinghouse on Early 
Childhood and Eleinentary Education; Mr. Ralph Parish , .former Kcinsas State 
Facilitator, representing NDM? and Dr. James N. Wilmoth, Auburn University 
(IHE) . While fbrraal workshop evaluations and informal assessments and 
observations attested to the overwhelming success of this event, workshop 
plcuiners were perhaps most pleased with their success in attracting these 
24 individuals from all levels and types of dissemination agencies as 
workshop facilitators. This, we hoped, demonstrated to AIDS' linkers 
AIDS' commitment to the fact and practice of coordinated dissemination. 
Involvement of these multiple parties also provided opportunities for 
planning collaboratively educational improvement efforts in the LEAs 
participating in this workshop. 

The -second major training design developed during Year Four was for 
a "Workshop on Workshops." Developed at the request of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Staff Development in Mobile (who is also the AIDS 
linker for his system) , this workshop was planned for 40 staff development 
and instructional specialists, who are responsible for planning and 
conducting staff development and in-service experiences for teachers and 
other staff. Given that workshops are major vehicles for information 
dissemination in local schools, this particular effoft seemed to be a 
most appropriate training and technical assistance activity for AIDS to 
design and deliver. ^ C- 
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y^^In addition to the aforeijientioned events, AIDS continued, as in 
years past, \o arrange and facilitate training experiences for local 
school personnel in connection with installation of new programs and 
practices as well as to conduct one-day training events related to othe 
aspects of information utilization. Table 4 summarizes training events 
conducted by AIDS since its inception. 
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Table 4 



Training Events 



Audience 


Year 1 




Year 2 




Yea 


c 3 




Year 4 




Year 5 


TOTAL 




P 






P 


R 




P 


R 




P 


R 




P 


^ R 


P 


R 


SDK 


3 




62 




2 • 


33 




10 


60 




6 


160 




' 10 


.31 


31 


^ -414 


LEA 


3 




90 




^ 11^ 


390 




"26 


645 




53 


1,267 




. 56 


1,218 


149 


3,610 


IHE 


2 




18 










2 


26. 




4 


58 




4 


, 32 


14 


168 - 


LEA Linkers 


' 0 




0 

< 




3 


63 




3 


' 47 




2 


83 




5 


90 


13 


283 


Professional 
Organizations 


0 




0 




6 


171 




2 


31 




0 


0 




0 


0 

1 


8 


202 


TOTALS 


' 8 


170 




24 


691 


1 


43 


809 




65 


1,568 




75 


1,439 


( 

j 215 

1 


4,677 



/ ■ 



P = Number of Presentations 
R = Number Reached 



ERJC 
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Objective 8 : Provide technical assistance tS LEAs in identifying 
and utilizing resource information for problem 
solving and improving educational programs . 

AIDS provides technical assistance to LEAs in two manners: 

(1) Resource center staff members deliver a wide ramge of technical 

assistance services to clients. The most frequent and the simplest 

type assistance rendered is help with problem identification and/or 

clarification. Many clients with a vague notion of an information need 

jvill phone or visit the resource center to seek assistamce in clarifying 

both their problem and the type of information that might be secured to 

address same. Through the process of problem negotiation, AIDS' staff 

are able to assist clients in thinking through their problems. This type 

assistance is rendered many times weekly. 

A second type of technical assistance frequently delivered by AIDS' 

c 

staff occurs in the context of an LEA in-service session. This type 
assistance could be categorized as developing user capacity and, involves 
working with potential, clients to improve their knowledge utilization 
skills (and to increase their general proclivity to seek' and use 
knowledge). Diiring Years Four and Five, 'AIDS, in cooperation with AEL 
and other regional labs^ sponsored emd/or condticted several workshops 
designed to help local educators bring about iirrorovement through the 
use of r & d outcomes. From these activities evolved development of a 
research-based staff development module for administrators which will be 
disseminated through the SDE's leadership and management program. The 
title "The Research Connection: Instructional Leadership and Teaching 
Effectiveness" indicates the module's focus. Resources have not been 
available to pursue this particular activity in as systematic and 
sophisticated a manner as desired; however, AIDS is-^eeking resources 
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to do so in the future. y 

Another exanple of a technical assistance activity delivered 
directly by AIDS' staff is help to LEAs in seeking funding for exemplary 
programs that will lead to educational improvement. AIDS* staff have 
worked with personnel in several LEAs in proposal development and writing 
A number of the systems receiving this type assistance were EEO systems. 

Finally, AIDS has -designed, administered,, and responded to results 
of the '*Meeds Identificatioh Survey" referenced earlier. 

(2) AIDS' staff have broTcered numerous technical assistance 
activities, the most numerous and successful activities occurring through 
NDN project activities. Because AIDS also serves as State Facilitator, 
this has been a paurticularly accessible and fruitful approach. In 
addition, AIDS has called upon SDE consultants to work with clients in 
choice and imp-lementation activities. Finally, AIDS has attempted to 
take advantage of technical. assistance activities offered by AEL and 
)ther regional and national agencies. 

Objective 9 ; Provdrding evaluative feedback and for continuous 
assessment and long-range improvement of AIDS . 

AIDS ha^ placjed-strong emphasis upon pursuit of this project 

objective since Y^ar One. Reference to the numerous ongoing: evaluation 

activities has been made in discussions of accomplishments related to 

other project objectives. Major evaluation activrties are described 

in section F of this dociiment. 

Objective 10 ; Develop mechanism and resources within the SDE to 
insure the continuity of AIDS 

The numerous ^tivities and strategies which were and are being 

employed to achieve this objective *were thoroughly discussed under 

Objective 1. * » , . 



. Prior to the NIE grant award, the' Alabama SDE had neither a 

dissemination/diffusion office internal to its structxire nor a coordinated 
♦ 

agency-wide approach to dissemination/diffqsion nor ^iirect links to 
research and development organizations and their products nor the 
capacity to deliver information products and services to local schools 
and school systems nor any other evidence of the existence of functions 
associated with a viable dissemination program* In kind, the vast 
majority of state and local educators in Alabama had neither knowledge 
of the variety of education-specific or -related databases available nor 
access to such databases nor the proclivity to seek and use r S d-based , 
information in local school improvement efforts nor availability to the 
variety of other services and benefits that can be derived from a mature, 
well-functioning dissemination program. Hence, 'as has t)een previously 
stressed, Alabama's Capacity Building Project was plannefd (1) to develop 
the SDE's internal capacity to respond to user-initiated requests for 
information and to spread r & d based information while concurrently 
(2) developing a clientele for these services via design cind conduct of 
activities intended to build user capacity. The Alabama plan was develop- 
mental in nature which is to say that it was t:ime-phased with one year's 
accon^>lishmqnts forming the basis for the next year's activities* Likewise 
plans , for development, of th^ major program components, e*g*/ information 
resources , information services, linkage and leadership were interrelated 
so that activities of the different components were interrelated and 
mutually supporiiive* 

Figures VII, VIII, XI and XII on the following pages depict accomplish 
ments at year's end for each-of five years of capacity building for major . 
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resource-building and other project activities. While these listings 
of project accomplishments are not exhaustive, , they do provide a rather 
. dramatic view of the impact of NIE funding upon dissemination in Alabama^ 

information Resources > Figure VII clearly illustrates the importance of 
NIE funds in the building of an Information Resource Center in the SDE. 
Not only did the Department lack the most basic information resources 
(e.g., ERIC collection and indices, important standard re/f^rences) and 
the technical capability to access these (e.g., neither ijianual nor 
computerized retrieval systems) there was no office in j:he SDE charged 
with providing information support to SEA officials and staff or LEA 
personnel. Hence, there was no centralized clearinghouse fo^ SDE 
publications and products. Nor was there an SDE unit with a motive for 
tapping state, regional and national dissemination/diffusion pools, e.g., 
the Research and Development Exchange, the National Diffusion Network, 
Education Commission of the States. Over the five-year period of capacity 
building, AIDS acquired and/or developed all of these resources within and 
for an agency previously l-acking all. 

< Information Services . Because the Alabama SDE lacked vital information 
resources and a centralized .resource center, the SEA did not offer any 
comprehensive set^of information services prior to 1976, the first year 
of the NIE grant award* Concurrent with the acquisition of resources 
discussed above, AIDS began specifying the kinds of information that would 
be made" available to various client groups, desigrSng delivery systems 
for provision of these Services, formulating policies smd procedures for 
service delivery^, developing relationships with rd & d and other resource 
agencies .{^.g. , APLS, state universi,ties) whose resources could supplement 
those acquired or developed by AIDS, providing for formative evaluation 
/ by user groi:5>s of services offered, and attending to a myriad of other 



Figure VII , ' 

Five Years of Capacity. Bui Iding—INFORMATI ON RESOURCES 



Information 
o Resource 



Pre-NIE 



■Year 1 
(1976-77) 



Year 2 
(1977-78) ^ 



Year 3' 
(19'^8-79) 



Year 4 
(1979-80) 



Year 5 
(1980-81) 

^ 



ERIC Microfiche 
Collection 



Not available 



Current year 
subscription 



1975 - current 
year 

(continuing 
subscription) 



1974 - current 
year 

(continuing 
subscription) 



1974 



current 
year 



(continuing. 
subscripti6n) 



1974 - present 

(continuing 
subscription) 



RIE and CIJE 
Collections 



Not available 



Current year 
subscription 



1976 - current 
year 

(continuing 
subscription) 



1976 - current 
year 

(continuing 
subscription) ' 



1976 - current 
year^ 

.(continuing- 
subscription) 



1976 - present 

(continuing 
subscription) 



Computerized 
Searching and 
Retrieval 
Capability 
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.erJc 



Not available 



• Contracted 
services with^ 
RISE 

• Access to 
QUERY (batch) 
searching of 
ERIC through 
contact with 
Auburn 
University 

• Initial sub- 
scription to 
Dialog, * 
Lockheed • 
Retriev'al 
Services 



• Consultations 
with Auburn 
Uiliversity 
Computer 
Center staff 
re design of 
dial-up 
searching of 
ERIC tapes 

• Continuing 
subscription 

' to Dialog 



• Continued 
]:estitig of 
QUANDARY' 
interactive 
searching 

^ Continuing 
subscription to 
Dialog 



• On-line access 
to Auburn 
University's 
ERIC tapes via 
QUANDARY 
Interactive 

, searching 

• Continuing 
subscription 
to Dialog 



•On-line access 
to ERIC tapes 
via QUANDARY 
interactive 
searching' ' ^ 

• Continuing 
subscription to 
Dialog , 



o 
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Five Years of Capacity Building—INFORMATION RESOURCES (Continued) 



Information 
Resource 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) 


Year 3 
• (1978-79) 


-Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


Centralized/ 
, Coordinated ^ 
Access to 
Periodical 
Collections 


No contact 
point within 
SDE 


Access to , 
Auburn 

University and 
University of 
Alabama 
collections 


Access to 
Auburn 

University and 
University of 
Alabama 
collections , 


•Access tp 
Auburn 

University and 
University of 
, Alabcona 
collections 


•Access to 
Auburn , 
University and 
University of 
Alabama^ 
collections 


•Access to Auburn 
University and 
University of 
Alabama 
collections 










• Cross listing 
of ERIC-cited 
journals in AU 
andUVUM 
libraries 
(increased 
dependency upon 
AUM) 


•High frequency 
use of AUM 

• Use of Alabama 
Public Library 
> Service (APLS) 
collection 


* 

•High frequency 
use of AUM 

• Use of Alabama 
Public Library 
Service (APLS) 
collection 


^National 

Diffusion Network 
(NDliU Programs 
and Publications 


No Facilitator 
in Alabama — 
limite^ access 
to D/D projects 


No Facilitator 
in Alabama — 
limited access 
to D/D projects 


Receipt of SF 
contract 

*> 

/ 


• Indexing and" 
^eSume^ing of 
all D/D projects 
(in ERIC 
Qpmpatible 
format) 

• Acquisition of 
D/D awareness 
and training 
materials 


• Uodati ncr nf 
D/D project 
file 

•Updating of 

D/D materials 
and publica- 
tions 


project file 

• Updating of t)/D 
materials and 
•publications 

















Figure VII 

Five Years of Capacity Building — INFORMATION RESOURCES (Continued) 



Information 
Resource 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


Alabcuna SDE 
Publications 


No department 
clearinghouse 


No department 
clearinghouse" 


Initial 

solifcitation of 
publications 
, frora-all 
divisions/units 
within SDE 
(inauguration 
of resumelng 
project) 


Completion of 
ERIC-type 
resume!s of 
SDE publications 
and updating of 
file; production 
of manual file 


r 

Updating of 
SDE publications 
collection and 
corresponding 
resumes 
entries 


Updating of 
SDE publications 
collection and 
corresponding ^ 
resumes entries 


Local School 
« Successful 
Programs- and 
Practice^ -7- 


No SDE or other 

State-level 

clearinghouse 


No SDE or other 
State-level 
' clearinghouse 


Initial 
solicitation 
of promising 
programs and 
practices from 
State's 127 
LEAs 

(inauguration 
of resume'ing 
project) 


' Completion of 

ERIC-type 

resumes of 

local programs 
/ -aad practices; 

production of 

manual file 


Updating of 
LEA Promising 
. Programs/ 
Practices File 


Updating of 
LEA Promising 
Programs/ 
Practices File 


NIE-sponsored 
Research Reports 
^ and Other 
Publications 

< 

Er|c. 5 


No centralized 
depository of 
or access to 
these resources 


No centralized 
depository of 
or access to 
these resources 


Minimal contact 
with regional 
lab and other 
national R&D 
labs ^nd 
centers . 

i 


Initiated 
invorlvement in 
Rx through AEL 


Active 

participation 
in/use of Rx 
materials and 
services, e.g. , 
Rx workshops, 
RRS mini-lists 
researcpC 
reporj/^ RDIS 
publications 


Active 

participation 
in/use of Rx 
materials and 
serviceSv, e.g, , 
Rx workshops, 
RRS mini-lists, 
research 
reports, RDIS 
publications 
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Figure VII 

Five Years of Capacity Building—INFORMATION RESOURCES (Continued) 



Information 
Resource 


• Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) ^ 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


^ year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
J 1980-81) 


Reference 
materials 

• 


No centralized 
despository of 
or access to 
these resources 

• 


No centralized 
depository of 
or access to * 
these resources 

/ 


Indexing of 
resources 
available in 
SDE 


Development of 
In-house 
Acquisition 
Plan 


Acquisition of 
basic 

educational 

reference 

material 


Subscriptions 
to'NSBA's 
Personnel 
Management 
System and 
Educational . 
Policy Service, 
subscription to 
Education Daily, 
' acquisition of 
NSRN materials, 
etc. 

- 
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tasks associated with establishing and operating a service-oriented 
information center. Major services delivered by AIDS to clients over 
five years of capacity building are itemized in Figure VIII. Again, the 
comparison of the pre-NIE status of dissemination activities with Year 
Five activit^ies demonstrates convincinaly the impact which \^I^ funds had 
upon Alabama's dissemination program. 

Linkage , The concept of linkage was introduced to the SDE and the 
state through SCBP. Prior to AIDS there was no recognition of the 
importance or utility of such a function. Through capacity building, 
AIDS was able to develop expertise in identification, recruitment, 
training, updating and support of linkage systems. Figure XI portrays the 
systematic development and expansion of linkage over five years. AIDS 
derived much knowledge of t\ie linkage phenomenon from analysis tf results 
of the "Local Linker" and "User" surveys administered in Year Three. These 
surveys, discussed beneath Section F, advanced the state-of-the-art for 
AIDS and others in the national dissemination Cv^mmunity . Figure XI should 
convey to the reader the increased utilization of collaborative principles 
in the latter years of the project. To achieve a true two-way linkage, 
collaboration is essential. 

Leadership . AIDS created -a dissemination unit where there was none 
and* concurrently created a consciousness among educators in Alabama of 
the existence and importance of accessing and utilizing r & d-based 
resources in decision making and problem solving. Figure XII displays some 
of the specific areas and projects in which AIDS exercised leadership 
over the five-year project p6riod. Prior to NIE funding, no advocate of 
or spokesman for dissemination/diffusion was present in the SDE. AIDS 
has been increasingly a^ctive in this role over the project 'period. 



Figure Vlll 

Five Years of Capacity Bui Idingr- INFORMATION SERVICES 



Information 
Services 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


Manual Searching 
of ERIC Files 


Not available 


1976 files only 

The above refer 
the complete co 


1 

1975 - current 
year 

s to AID^* in-hou 


1974 - current 
year 

pe ERIC microfiche 
AUM. ) 


1974 - current 
year 

collection, (AID 


1974 to present 
S has access to 


ERIC Microfiche 
Duplication 

V 


Not available 


Available at 
State 

universities 


Provided 
(through agree- 
ment with 
State Retire- 
ment Systems) 
free of cn)arge 
to eligible 
users 

* 


Provided 
(through agree- 
ment with 
State Retirement 
Systems) free of 
charge to 
eliTgible users 


Provided 
(through agree- 
ment -with State 
Retirement 
Systems) free 
of charge to 
eligible users 


Provided 
(through agree- 
ment with State 
Retirement 
Systems) free 
jof charge to 
eligible users 


Coniputerized 
Searching of 
ERIC and Othe;: 
Databases 
Available Throu^ 
Dialog 

-' b 

ERLC 


Not available 


Available to 
eligible 
fclients on 
ASAP basis 
(no routine 
turn-around 
due to 

neophyte status 
to project) 

SEE FIGURE XIII F 
< 


Available with 
two-week turn- 
around to* - 
eligible 
clients 

d 

DR PROFILE OF SER^ 


Available with • 
two-week turn- 
around td^ 
eligible client^ 

/ICE DELIVEI^ OVER 


Available with 
two-week turn- 
around to 
eligible 
clients 

PROJECT LIFE 


Available with 
two-week- turn- 
around to 
eligible clients 



4 



4 



Figure VIII 

Five Years of Capacity Building—INFORMATION SERVICES '(Continued) 



Information 
Services 



Pre-NIE 



Year 1 
(1976-77) 



Year 2 
(1977-78) 



Year 3 
(1978-79) 



Year 4 
(1979-80) 



Year 5 
(1980-81) 



Document (MF and 

journal) 

retrieval 



Not available 



Limited 
retrieval and 
duplication of 
MF and journal 
articles 



Limited 
retrieval and 
duplication of 
MF and journal 
articles 



Retrieval and 
duplication of 
any ERIC MF; 
retrieval and 
duplication 
from numerous 
educational 
journals* 



' Retrieval ^and 
duplication of 
artk ERIC MF; 
retHieval pnd 
dupjicatipn • 

numerous 
eaucational 
journals* 



R^tri^val and 
duplication^ of 
any ERIC MF^* , 

•retrieval and 
duplication 
from numerous 

.educational * 
journals* 



NDN Project 
Information 



Not available 



Not available 



Available upon 
client- 
initiated 
request 



Available upon 
request and 
selectively 
disseminated to 
match user need 



Available upon 
request and 
selectively 
disseminated to 
match user need 



Available upon 
request and 
selectively 
disseminated to 
match user need 



Alabama SDE 
Documents File 



SDE publica- , 
tions available 
from 

originating 
unit only; no 
central 
clearinghouse 



SDE publica- 
tions available 

originating 
unit only; no 
central 
clearinghouse 



List .of SDE 

publications 

available 



Resumes of SDE 
,publicatioi1s 

available Opon 
-requests and 

selectively 

diss^inated to 
.m^tch user 

identified need 



Resumes of SHE 
publications ^ 
'available upon 
requests and 
selectively 
disseminated to 
match user 
identified need 



*AIDS has acce 



s to the periodical collection in 



the Auburn Univer 



sity at Montgomery library 



ERLC 
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Resumes of SDE 
publications 
available upon 
requests and 
selectively 
disseminated to 
match user 
identified need 
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. JFigure -VIII ' 
Five Yfears of Capacity Building — INFORMATION 'SERVICES (pontinued). 



Information 
Services 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
.(1977-78) 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5, 
(1980-81) 


Local School 
Successful 
Programs and 
Practices File 

H 


Not^^ailable 


Not available 

/ * 


Resumes of . 
promising ^ 
programs and 
practices 
available upon 
request And 
selectiTCly 
' 'disseminated 
to match user- 
identifiers 
needs 


Resumes of 
promising 
programs aqd 
practice^ 
available upon 
request* and 
selectively 
disseminated 
to match user- 
identified 
ne'eds 

• 


Resumes of 
promisiilg^ 
programs and 
E^ractices • 
available upon 
request and 
selectively 
disseminated 
to match user- 
identified 
needs 


Resumes of 
promising 
programs and 
practices 
available upon 
request and 
selectively 
disseminated 
to match user- 
identi fied 
needs 


Reference 
Service 

N 


Not available 

\ 


Limited 
referral to 
individuals 
within and 
outside SDE 


Limited ^ 
retrieval and 
brokering with 
individuals 
within ahd 
outside SDE 


Extensive 
retrieval and 
brokering '.(see 
Figure IX for 
' listing of 
agencies 
frequently 
cialled upon) 


. ' Extensive 
retrieval and 
brokerinq (see 
Figure IX for 
^ listi^pg of 
agencies 
frequently 
called upon) 


Extensive * ' 
retrieval and 
brokerinq (see 
Figure IX for 
^ li^tjng of . 
agencies ' 
frequently 
called upon)^ 


Copies of 
• Selected ERIC 
Clearinghouse" 
Synthesis 
Products 

1 

:'/' 

ERIC . . 63 " 


Not available 

r 

^> 


Not available 


N^t aj^ailable 


Minibibs from ' 

Reading and 

Communication 

Skills 

• 


Minibibs from 

Reading and 
Communication 
Skill.s , 

« 

< 


• Mifiibibs from 
ERTC CH on 
Reading 'and , 
Communication 
Ski 11*5 

• Research Action 
3riefs from ERIC 
Cn on Educational 
Management 







Figure VIII 

* ^ Five Years of Capacity Building— INt^ORMATION SERVICES (Continued) 



Information 
Services 



Pre-NIE 



Year 1 
(1976-77) 



Year 2 
(1977-78)> 



Year 3 
(1978-79) 



Year 4 
(1979-80) 



Year 5 
(1980-81) 



• Fact Sheet s 
from ERIC CH 
on Urban 
Education 

• Minibibs ,^rom 
,,ERIC CH on 

Elementary 
and Early 
Childhood 

• Other selected 
products as 
available 



Copies of 
Selected 
Materials 
Produced by • 
«NIE- funded Labs/ 
Centers and 
Projects 



Not available 



Not available 



Not available 



RRS Mini--li^ts 



•RRS Mini-lists 

• RDIS products 

(Research 
Within Reach-- 

' Reading and 
' Math) 



RRS Mini-lists 
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• RDIS products 
(Research 
Within Reach — 
Reading and 
Math) 

• Classroom 
Organization 
and Effective 
Teaching (COET) 
Materials 

• Classroom 
Management 
Synthesis 
products 

. (produced by AEL) 



Figure Vlli 

Five Years of Capacity Building — INFORMATION SERVICES ' (Continued) 



Information 
Services 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) ^ 


Year 3 
«'(1978-79) - 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 














Other selected 
products as 
available 


One- to Three- 
Hour Workshops 
Focusing Upon 
ERIC System, 
How to Access 
and Use It 
(User Capacity) 


Not available 


Developmental 


Available, to 
all LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

professional 

associations/ 

etc. 


Available to 
all LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

professional 

associations/ 

etc. 


Available to 
all LEAs in..'. 
State as well 
-as to 

professional 

associations/ 

etc. 


Available to 

all LEAs in 

State as well ^ * . 

as to 

professional 

associations, 

etc. 








(See Table 3 


for summarie3 over 


life of project) 




Brokerage of 
NDN Project 
Awareness ' 


Not available 


Not available , 


Availahfie to 
all LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

pro fessional 

associations, 

etc. 


Available to 
all ^LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

pro fessional 
associations , 
etc. - . 


Available to 
all LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

professional 
association^ , 
etc. 


Available to 
all LEAs in 
State as well 
as to 

professional 
associations , 
etc. 




< 












ERIC - 















Figure^VIII 

Five Years of Capacity Building—INFORMATIOM SERVICES (Continued) 



Information 
Services 



Participation 
in. Sponsorship 
of and Design 
of R & D 
Workshops 



Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) 


X cell. •J 

(1978-79) 


/ 1979-80^ 


( 1980-81^ 


Not available 


Not availcible 


Staff 


Staff and other 


Sponsored 


Facilitation 






participation 


SDE personnel 


attendance of 


of local in- 






in a limited 


participation 


LEA linkers' 


service programs 






number of 


in a limited 


•attendance at 


focusing on 






regional and 


number of 


AEL workshops 


recent R&D 






national R&D 


regional and 


and in— state 


outcomes (i.e. , 






workshops 


national R&D 


replication of 


provision of • 








workshops 


workshops 


printed 






• 




including COET, 


materials, A-V 










University of 


' aids, etc, , 










Texas R&D 


continued * 










Center; Jane 


sponsorship of 










S tailings' 


selected LEA 










Teacher 


llnkeirs at 










Effectiveness 


regional and 










design of 


national work- 










" Research 


shops . 










Within Reach in 










- 


Reading and 












Math Workshop, 












etc. 












(See Figure X 












and Table 5) 




Not available* 
'Mm' 


Limi ted 
synthesis 


Limited 
.synthesis 


Limited 

information 

package 

production and 
synthesis on 
request 


Information 
^package' 
production 
synthesis ' for 
CSSO, SBE 
members and 


Information 
package 

production' g ^ 
synthesis for 
CSSO, SBE 
members and 



Trans formation 
and Synthesis 




7.1 



Figure VIII 

Five Years of Capacity Building — INFORMATION SERVICES (Continued) 



Information 
Services 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78)' 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 




* 


• 


«* 




other clients, 
time and 
resources 
permitting 


other clients, 
tin^^d 
resou£pe^ 
oefrmitting 


Retrieval of 
Specific 
' Documents 


Not available 


Available to 

eligible 

clients 


Available to 

eligible 

clients 


Available to 
eligible 
^ clients 


Available to 

eligible 

clients 


Available to 

eligible 

clients 


Facilitation of 
SDJE Publications 
Siabmissidh to 
. ERIC • 


Not available 


Not available 


Not available 


Initial 
promotion 


167 publicatioi 
for Alabama SDE 

47 publicatic 


IS submitted 

■ 

>ns accepted 


• > 

Evaluation of 
Information 
Services by 
User Groyps* 

* 

o 74 
ERLC 


Not applicable 
• 


Limited 

4 


• Individual ^ 
evaluations of 
search outcomes 
included in 
search 

packages (see 
Table 6 for 
summary 
Statistics 

•Assessment of 
individual 
workshop 


•Individual 

evaluations of 

search outcomes 

included in 
' search 

packages .(see 

Table -6 for 

summary 

statistics 

•Assessment of 
individual 
workshop 


• Individual 
evaluations of 
search outcomes 
included in 

. search 
packages (see 

Table 6 for 

summary 

statistics 

•Assessment of 
individual 
workshop • 


Mail distribution j 

of "Aids user 

Questionnaire " 
to sampling of 
users for each 
of three 
project years 
(see discussion 
on pages 84 and -96) 

U1 
H 

■ 7o ■ 



Figure IX 7 

AGENCIES FREQUENKj^rrbNTACTED TO PROVIDE INFORMATION SERVICES TO CLIENTS 



IN-STATE • • , 

♦Alabama Occupatibnal Information System 

Alabcima Public Library Service 

Center for Business and Economic Research 
University of Alabama 

"Chamber of Commerce 

Divisions with Alabama SDE 

Legislative Reference Service 

State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

State of Alabama Archives and History 
State of Alabama Industrial Relations 
state of Alcibama Public Health Department 
State of Alabama Supreme Court Law Library 



OUT-OF-STATE 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 

Education Commission of the States * 
Denver, Colorado 

ERIC Clearinghouses : 

..Adult, Career and Vocational Education 
. Educational Management . 
. Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
• . Reading and Communication Skills 
. Urban Education 

NDN Developer/Demonstrator Projects. ' 

National School Boards Association 
Washington, D. C. 

National School Resource Network 
Washington, D. C. 

RRS, Ohio State University 

/ 

RX, Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Charleston, West Virginia. 



-I Figure X 

School Systems 1 Participating in Research and Development 
Awareness Workshops Sponsored by AIDS, 1980-81 School Year 
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Table 5 

Number of Participants in Research an^ Development Awareness Workshops, 

Sponsored by AIDS 
By Category, 1980-81 School Year 

'•■ 

Local School Systems 1,677 
State Department of Education • 64 

Basic Skills Teams 56 
Institutions of Higher Education 14 
Teacher Corps 29 
Other 19 



TOTAL i',859 



A total of '36 events were conducted with many of the school systems having 
several individuals involved in more than one workshop. 

As a result of these workshops, /many individuals, schools and school systems 
are implementing programs and/or applying ideas, based upon sound research and 
developmental activities, which promise to impfc'ove educational experiences for 
'students. 
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•• - Table, 6. 

4 

Summary of Evaluations 
of AIDS Information Packages 
(1976-1981)* 



Question 


Response 


Total (%) 


1^ 

To what extent were the contents pertinent 


.Completely 


66 


and relevant to the topic or question which^_ 


Partially 


33 


^ou submitted? ^ 


Not At All 


1 




No Answer 


^ 0 


How cOTopletely did the contents answer the 


Con^letely 




question or address the topic which you 


Partially 


43 


submitted? 


Not At All 


1 




No Answer 


2 


For your needs, was the number of citations 


Excessive 


8 


included — 


About Right 


76 




Too Few 


13 




No Answer 


3 


* * 
Were* you able to use the information for t^e 


Completely 


52 


purpose you had intended? 


Partially 


36 




Not At All 


A 




Answer 


, 7 


Did you receive the- AIDS Information. Package 


Yies 


91 


in time to use it for your intended purpose? 


No 


6 




No Answer 


3 , 


Were you able to interpret and follow the 


Yes 


96 


information provided for each citation in ^ 


' No ' 


2 


the printout received? , , 


f No Answer 


2 



**What will be your hext step in securing Reeded" information? 

54% Co?j^lete AIDS .Document Request 
34% Retrieve document's myself 
14^ Order dochiments ft^t^^MKHC 

9% No do(;niment re:trieval required;, citj^^ions adequate 

f or my. needs ^ . , , - 

3 % No document retrieval planned;* citations did not appear, 
V relevant to my needs- _ . ' / - - 

/"Sirdrder follow-^up securch from "AIDS " . ' 

*%ftt:e"'y^,u ;likely^ to use' AIDS again when you need information? 



♦^^hese-^p^iJi^^ 

*A11 ^aluati«n forms feturhed over the five year period were used 
osculating xespqnBB^peTt^BhtagBS . . ^ 
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Figi^e XI 

Five Years of Capacity Building — LINKAGE 



Linkage 
Activity 


Pre-NI'E 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


} z 

(1977-78) 


i 

(197ei-79) 


xear ** 
(1979-80) 


xear o 
(1980-81) 


identification 
and Recrui€n^t 
' of SDE Linkers 


4 

None 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


« 

Not actively 


' J^ot actively 


■ • • / 

Training of SDE 
Linkers 


None. 


62 i^ndividuals 
3 divisions 


33 individuals 
3 divisions 


60 individuals 
2 divisions 


160 individuals 
4 divisions 


99 individuals 
5 divisions 


"Servicing" of 
SDE Linkers 
■{e^g^f com- 
munication with 
updating 

knowledge, skills 
etc. 


None * 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

i ' 


'Yes 


Yes 

» 

• 


Collaborating 
with SDE Linkers 
in Dissemination 
Efforts . 


None 


Til mi ^pr? 




X CO 


Vac 


X CO 


and Recruitment 
of LPA Linkers 


None 


wo ' 


I es 


Yes 


Yes 


Limited 






38 LEAS • 


43 LEAS 


52 LEAs 


58 LEAs 


Training of 
LEA Lingers 

8.x 
ERIC • 


None 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 






63 individuals 
\ 


47 individuals 
/ 


83 individuals 

/ 


90 indi vidualS'S 

. _ , - 8 j - - - 



Figure XI 



Five Years of Capacity Building — LINKAGE (Continued) 

■ - ^ - . 

t ' i 



Linkage 
Activity 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78) 


' Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


"Serv|.cing" of 


None 


No 


Yes 


_Ye^ _ 


_Yes 


"Ye? ~ 


LEA-Iiimkers 










t- 




Promoting/ 
Supporting 
"Networking" 
Between and 
Among "Local 
Linkers 


None »( 
• 


None 


None 


Limited; 
informal 


Yes 


Yes 




\ 

> 


Person-to-person 
sharing 

-> 


Birmingham 
Mobile 

^Madison Co. 
Tuscaloosa 

Tarrant City 
Homewood 

■ ^ 


Mobile 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Lowndes COw 

Talladaga Co. 
Mobile Co'. 

Talladega Co. 
Elmore Co. 


' Supporting LEA 
Linker " Efforts' 
to Build LEA 
Dissemination 
' Capacity 

♦ « 

o 

ERIC . 


None 


Nonfe 

V 


None ' 


Limited 


Limited 


Yes 


m 




( 

1 


Facilitated 
efforts of 55 
linkers in 38 
LEAs to develop 
local dissem- 
ination goals 
and objectives 


Supported LEA 
linkers in 
implementation 
of dissemination 
plans 

Provided in- 
depth T.A. to 
Mobile County 
(State's 
largest LEA) 


Extensive T»A. 
provided to: 

Mobile County y 

Birmingham 
City 

Talladega Co. 

Lowndes Co . ' ' . 

. Montgomery Co, 
Teacher Center 

' ,Dothan City 

84 



/ 



Figure XI 

Five Years of Capacity Building — LINKAGE (Continued) 



Linkage 




Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


Activity 


Pre-NIE 


(1976-77) ' 


(1977-78) 


(1978-79) 


(1979-80) 


(1980^81) 


Evaluation of LEA 


None 


None 


Limited 


^es 


Limited 


Limited V 


Linkage Program 








4— ^ 








It 


















* < 


"LEA Linker 


A • 












Survey 














"LEA User 














Survey" 








i 
















• 




















1 


* 

- 








\ 




% < 


** 
























0- 




CD 












f 




-So . 




* 




























ERIC - . 




. ■ / 













Figure XII 

Five Years of Capacity Building—LEADERSHIP' 



1 

Leadership 


— J — 
- Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
^ (1976-77) 


. Year 2 
(1977-78) 


, Year 3 
(1978-79) 


; Year 4 - 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


Establishment and 
Maintenance of an 

SDE Di^^pmi nAt*! nn 
Unit - . • 

- a 


None • 


Established 
3 professional 

^ ^ c c 

statt 

2 c/eripal 


Expanded 

4 professional 

staff 

1^ clerical 


Expanded 

4^ professional 

staff 

2 clerical 


f 

Expanded 
4 3/4 profes- 
sional staff 

2 clerical 


Expanded 
5 3/4 profes- 
sional staff 

2 clerical 


Operation of NDN 
State Facilitator 
Pro j ect 


No SF in ' 
Alabcima 


No SF in 
Alabcuna 


SF contract to 

AIDS enabling 

coordinated 

dissemination/ 

diffusion 

progrcun 


SF contract to 
1AIDS enabling 
coordinated 

- dissemination/ 
diffusion 

" program 


r 

SF contract to 

AIDS enabling 

coordinated 

dissemination/ 

diffusion 

program 


SF contract to 

AIDS enabling 

coordinated 

dissemination/ 

diffusion 

program 


_ Design and 
Operation of 
AledDama Resource 
File 


None 


None 


Deve lopmental 


Operational 


, Operation^ 

t 


Operational 


r 

Initiation of 

Collaborative 

Planning and 

Conduct of ^ 

D4 iR^pTni n A t* "i r^n *' 

Activities With 

Other SDE Units 


None 


Very limited 
* 


Yes 

Division of 
. ^Iiistructicfh 


Yes • , ' 

Division of 
Instruction 

•Title IV-C 

Title I ^ 


Yes 

/ 

/ 

Division of. 
Instruction- 
Title IV-C • 
ft 

Title I 


Yes \ . 

Division of 
Instruction 

Title IV-C 

Title I 








» 


Right to Read 
ESAA 


Right to Read 
ESAA , 
Basic Skills 


Right to Read 

ESAA . ' ' 

Baksic Skills 


o' • ''87 
ERIC . , 












8d 
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Five Years of Capacity Building — LEADERSHIP {Cont:^nUe<3) 



Leadership 


Pre-NIE 


Year 1 
(1976-77) 


Year 2 
(1977-78)lr 


.Year 3 
(1976-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


0 






• 




Special 
education 

Leadership and 
Management 


Special 
education 

Leadership and 
Management 

Vocational 
Education 

Staff Development 

Career Education 

'Community 
education 


Proactive 
Dissemination of 
R & D-Based 
Information to ► 
CSSO and^SBE in 
Accord With 
Identified' Needs * 
and issues 


'None 

i 


vNone 


Limited 


'Limited 


Limited 
« 


Active 


Planned and 
conducted CSSO's 
State-wide Needs 
Determination 
Project (in 
Collaboration 
With AEL and the 
Southeastern 
Regional Council 
^ ^or Educaticmai 


- V ' ' 

1 






\ 

^ — 


The needs 
determination 
project was 
designed to 
generate/ 
validate and 
document state- 
wide need^ 
which could be 
addressed by 


Follow up on 
needs identified 
during. Year 4. 

•4.- • 

o 



Figure XII 

Five Years of Capacity Building—LEADERSHIP (Continued) 



Leadership 


^re-NIE^ 


Year 1 
(1^76-77) 


Year 2 
(1977--78) 


Year 3 
(1978-79) 


Year 4 
(1979-80) 


Year 5 
(1980-81) 


/ 


♦ • 


f 


1 

\ 




. • state agency 
leadership and- 
action. The 
mission and 
functions of 
the SEA were 
examined in 
light of the 
nee4s data and 
the results 
were used to 
develop, future 
approaches tg 
'Statewide 
leadership and_ 
service 
delivery. 




^ Developed Project 
' ' CAUSE 

( Col 1 abo r a t i v'e 
for Alabama Urban 
School Educators) 
Proposal Which 
was Funded by 
NIE 

ERLC . 9- 


i 


\ 


\ 

1 




' Responded to 
RFP with 
prpposal which 
provided one- 
year planning 
grant to 
establish urban 
'Collaborative 

\ 


Coordinated and 
administered 
Project CAUSE. 
Major CAUSE ' 
events planned 
and conducted 
were : 

Loeal Needs 
Assessment ' 

Needs Synthesis 

Resource . 
Conference ^ 



I Figure XII I 

Five ^ears of Capaciti^^Building — LEADE^HIP ' (Continued) 

J 





• 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


' Year 5 


Leadership 


Pre-NIE , 


(1976-77) 


(1977-78) 


(1978-79) 


(1979-80) 


(1980-81) 


Developed Proposal 










Responded to 


Coordinated and 


("Maximizing Use 










RFP with 


administered 


\ of Statistical 










proposal which 


statistical 


Data for Planning 










provided one- 


data capacity 


and decision 










year grant to 


project designed 


Making") Which 










develop SDE 


to increase the 


was Funded by 


/ 






J 


statistical 


juse of 


NCES 










data capacity. 


statistical data 






• 








for planning and 














decision-making 


« 


























developing the 














SDE*s capacity 














to analyze. 














report and ^ 














disseminate 














* these data in 






t 








a timely and 














effective manner. 


> 




1 






• 








♦ 


■ { 


































to 































NIE funding had a dranfeitic impact upon the state-of-the-art and 
practice of dissemination in the Alabaana SEA amd, tljrough it, the State 
at large. NIE resources were utilized to acquire basic resources where 
there had previously been a void. More importantly, the program goals 
and philosophy expressed by NIE in the State Capacity Building Progreim 
significantly influenced allocation of State dollars to build a . 
dissemination program, NIE*s leadership was the critical variable in the 
creation of a dissemination program in Alabama, 



A 



C. Institutionalization 

/ ^ 

I AIDS' front-line approach to institutionalization is a^ straight- 
forifl^ard apd single one: provide needed ^services in an effec|tive and 
efficient manner, and recipients of those services will justify, if not 
demand, continuation and eventual institutionalization of the service- 
providing entity. Following this line, AIDS committed to the delivery 
of t'angiiJie products^, including computerized literature searches, summitry/ 
synthesis papers, cind microfiche cind journal article retrieval and 
reproduction, in the early months ojE Year One of the project. More 
sophisticated services were offered as developmental time permitted. 
Other strategies associated with this approach were: (1) strong emphasis 
upon awareness activities in Years One and Two and upon user capacity 
building activities in Years Three through Five; and (2) attention to 
acquisition of resources cind provision of services unique within the SEA 
cind broader educational community cind -concurrent attention to building, of ^ 
collaiborative relations with Mother* resource-providing agencies. ^In this 
manner, AIDS sought to build client dependence through offering vital 
services not easily obtainable from other sources. Results of "AIDS 
User Questionnaire" suggest that at least the programmatic aspects of 
this strategy have been ^ue6essful: g5% of the respondents assessed 
AIDS' service^ to be of higher than average value, while only 5% saw 
these services as being of lower than average value. Equally as 
significant, ^8% d?^he respondents indicated that they would have had 
no sources for the services had AIDS not offered these. How clients' 
views will affect state decision makers' determinations regarding long- 
range continuation is, of course, unknown at this point/ in .i^^me. 
Past cind future funding of AIDS is, however, a known fac 
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I 

Using this paxticular gauge, AIDS* prospects for institutionalization 
are bright. As Tcible 7 illustrates. State funding of AIDS has 
increased steadily throughout five years of capacity building, cind 
$225^000 has been pledged for FY 1981-82. State funding has, in fact, 
exceeded what was pledged in the original proposal to NIB. This is 
paurticulcurl^ significcint in view of the fact that State support has 
always been in the form of hard dollar support, not in-kind figures. 
AIDS ' fiscal condition has been additionally enhcinced by the fact that 
AIDS has for four years administered the NDN State Facilitator Project 
cind, more recently, two other federally-supported projects. The 
coordination of these other dissemination/di/fusion projects has been 
advantageous from both a programmatic as well as a staffing perspective. 
The pooling of these material cind staff resources has had a synergistic 
effect, particularly with regard to p^ogrcun outcomes. 

Another: related' strategy was recruitment and training of con^>etent 
dedicated staff. This resulted in a high degree of staff permanence 
the Project Director was with AIDS for four of the five project years; 
the Project Manager, for all five of the project years; the resource 
center coordinator, for four years, two other professional staff, for . 
three yeaurs; cind the remaining staff menibers for one yeai*; The competent 
experience cind tenure of the staff should enhance prospects for long- 
term institutionalization. 

In spite of the project's success in (1) developing demajid for 
dissemination services, (2) securing financial resources anS 
(3) recruiting and retaining competent staff, no absolute assurance* 
exists that complete institutionciliza^tion h^s been achieved, 

^ To the contrary, a number of fU^oblems and concerns have been 
associated with institutionalization efforts • Included among these are: 



» 
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Table 7 



AIDS Funding By Year and Source 
(1976-1982) 





NIE 


SDE 


NDN 


CAUSE 
(NIE) 


NCES 


TOTAL 
















1975-77 


$117 , 355 


$ "15 , 850 






- 


$ 133,206. 


1977-78 


94,002 


17,280 


$ 74,999 






185,281 


1978-79 


94,598 


55,040 


75,500 






225,138 


1973^-80 


50,553 

' 


81,550 


98,000 




r- 


240,103 


1980-81 


58,500 


103,5^8 


85*,837 


$55,384 


$51,757 


355,135 


1981-82 




225,000 


X 80,000 






305,000 


TOTALS y 


$425,009 


$498,358 


$^14,335 


$55,384 


$51,757 


$1,455,854 
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1- Lack of understanding of role, functions and value of a 
comprehensive/- integrated dissemination program on the 
part of SEA leadership . While leadership kas given 
lip service tO' AIDS, this has been accompanied by 
evidences of some misunderstcinding of the true, nature 
of dissemination. ^ For example, attempts have been made 
to "tag" -AIDS as a research and development unit ' 
(note: there is no such ui\^ in the SDE) , cind continual 
references are made to AIDS*' "research" functions. This 
practice persists in spite of . AIDS' ongoing attempts to 
clarify the cpncept of dissemination. 

2. Cdnsefvative structure and philosophy of the Alabama SEA . 

3. Frequent reorgstnization of the SDE during AIDS* existence . 

4. ?listaken assumptioh by AIDS' staff that performance and 
effective, efficient delivery of services woul'd lea4 to a 
rational decision"* to continue cind expand the progra6 . (The^ 
staff chos^ to devote time and other scare resourdes to 
providing needed services, not to playing the political , 
game or lobbying internally) . ^ 

* 

5. Unaurticulated mission/role of -SEA. 
— ^ <s — 

6. No E)epcu:tment-wide -evaluation or research unit. 

7. Lack of systematic plainning and coordination on a Depaurtment- 
wide basis. ^ # 

8. Political climate not conducive to attainment of AIDS ' 
objectives (SBE cind dbvemor extremely influential in 
setting priorities and determining policies with the 
Governor exercising considerable power over funding 
decisions cind actively supporting his belief that the 
SEA should be .primarily a regulatory and monitoring 
agenc^ ♦ 



9. The "times" are not favorable for support of programs 
viewed by decision makers as nonessential. 



9,. 
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^ D. Equity 

Since its inception, AIDS has assumed an "affirmative" approach with 
regard to equity issues. This posture was dictated, in part, by the 
Institute's requirement that AIDS develop an "EqYal Educational 
Opportunity Plan" during the first auarter of funding as a condition of 

/ ' ' r 

the NIE grant award. A special six-member panel, comprised of educators 
representing all levels (K-16) auid geographic areas, was convened to 
formxilate such a plan'. This plan, submittjed to and approved by NIE in 
November, 1976, provided t|ie basic blueprint for actively promoting 
equity, and was predicated on the belief that "equality of opportunity 
means more than equal access to opportunity/" The plan affirmed AIDS* 
responsibility "to help change schools so that processe's which maintain 
discrimination will be eliminated." Strategies for implementing this 
plan were developed in Year One, 'and fiill scale implementation began in 
Year Two. ^ 

The approach to equity subsequently implem^njted rested upon three 
cornerstones : * 

1. Targeting of, at least six LEAs (of the State's total 127) . - ^ 
thajjt most neaurly met a pro#ile of a "tiTaditionally 
' Uriels erved popxilation, i.e., (a) more than 5,070 black; 
^ (b) below povi'rty level; (c) predominantly urban or 
rural and (d) low per pi:?>il| expenditure. 

r 

' . 2. Preparation of information packages focused upon issues 
related to enhancing educationkl oppo'rtunities for 
minorities, women', the h2uidic»ped^ the poor and others 
traditionally underserved. / ' * 

3. Collaboration with individuals, groups and agen^es, 
dedicated to promoting educational in^rovements for 
ttaditlonally underserved ^oups. 

All three of thes^ strategies Were si;iccessfully developed and 

implemented over the f ive^ears -of! the prdject. \ , ^ 

Numerous special information packages featuring valrious equity 



issues were developed and disseminated to large numbers of LEA personnel 

dtiring alfl five project years. While these products were simply "spread" 

to target; populations, follow-up requests from clients receiving initial 

» 

packages provide evidence of increased awareness of these issues. 

Following are scane representative titles of these sample packages: 

Vision and Hearing Screening ^ 
Using Microcon^uters with Preschool Hcindicapped Children 
Funding Soxirces for Bilingual* Education r 
Identification of Gifted, Children in Preschool Programs 
Teaching Vowels to Black Primary School Children , • 

Barriers Faced by the Handicapped 

Sex Education for Exceptional Children ^ | 

Self Concept Scales for Black Children j 

Mainstreaming the Visually In^aired Student ' ^ 

Curriculum Guides cind Special Programs for Gifted Studejts 

Black English ^ 

> Dyalexia and El^mentairy School Students 

Effect of the* Feingold Diet on Elementary Learning Disabled 
Children 

Teaching the Multihcmdicapped 

Women in Education Leadership Roles 

> ' / 

Morcile of Staff Working with Mentally Retarded I 
\ ^ -* I 

t 

The equity strategy to which AIDS assigned the highest priority 
and greatest resoxurce commitment was the targeting of LEAs serving large 
numbers of students historically deprived of equal access to educational 
opportunities. Although the EEO Plan 6ommitted Aids to targeting six 
such systems, eight systems were eventually identified as meeting 
criteria stipulated in the predetermined profile, cind tHe decision was 
made to target all eight in order to a^ssure statewide geogra/phi^ 
distribution, Tcible f_ provides a profile of the eight LEAs selected 
,for target^ji^ using procedures perviously discussed. 



r 



Table 8 

Pi^ofile of, Eight Targeted EEO School Systems 
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LEA 


Enrollment 
(1979-80) 


, % 
Black 
(1979-80) 


% 

Disadvcintaged 


Per Pi:5)il 
Expenditures 
(1979-80) 


Demographics 


« A 


/■2,301 


98% 


76% 


$1,332 


Rural 


B 


' I 

1,994 \ 


65% 


39% 


1,351 


Urban 


C 


2,606 


99% 


81% 


1,587 


Rural 


D 


3,360 ' 


99% 


75% 


1,214 


* Rural 


E 


5,164 


64% 


83% 


1,140 


RvOral 


F 


2,348 


92% * 


89% 


1,545 


Rural 


G 

f 


4,533 


^60% 


47% 


1,150 


Rural 


H 


4,127 


63% 


58% 


*1,283 


Rural 


TOTALS 


26,433 


84% 
(AVG.) 


69% 
(AVG J 







AIDS conducted a number of initiatives in Years Two and Three of the 

r 

SCBP designed to establish direct linkages with these eight LEAs and their 
respective leadership. Included ^mong the strategies developed and 
iirplemented within each of these eight LEAs during these two years werei 



1. Initial face-to-face contact 
cind conference with the 
superintendent 

2. Recruitment of local Aips 
linker ^ 

3. Solicitation of successful 
programs for inclusion in 
AIDS', Alabama Resource File 

4. Conduct of systemwide 
"Needs Survey" 



Year 2 



Year 3 
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5. On-site conference with 
local superintendent for 
purpose of need/problem 
clarification cind' 
identifii:ation ,of priority 
needs ^ 

6. Preparation aind delivery 
of feptecial information 
packages addressing 
priority needs 

7. Training of local AIDS 
linkers in general AIDS 
awareness , usage , etc. , 

as well as linkage functions 



Year 2 ' • Year > 



Following initial contacts with each of these systems, AIDS designed 
and or implemented various strategies intended to maike these LEAs 
beneficicuries of the dissemination/dif fusj.on programs and services offered' 
by AIDS. Table 9 lists activities plcinned conducted for these LEAs 
during Yeaurs Three through Five of the project and depicts participation «by 
personnel with each of the s^. LEAs in each: 



Table 9 

✓ 

Summary of Participation by EEO School Systems in Planned Activities 



» 

Activity 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1. On-site workshop (s) to 
promote awareness of 
AIDS cind build user 
capacity 






X 


X 


E 


X 

r 




X 


2. NDN program awaireness 
conducted on-site 
(exchcinge) 


X 






X 

4 


X 




X 




3. NDN program training 
conducted on-site 


X 






X 


X 




X 




4. Follov^^up T.A. provided 
, for program adoptions 


X 






X 


X 




X 





Activity 

5. Spbhsbred attendance of 
individuals linkers at 
state and regional r & d 
workshop 

6. Brokered assistance from 
national resource agencies 

7. Assistance in design 
and/or conduct of staff 
development programs 
focusing upon r & ^d 
outcomes 

8. T.A. in local progranj 
development 

9. Preparation of special 
information packages 
upon user request* 



X X 



The'^ above table^ clearly illustrates that two of the eight systems 
i.e., *'D" cind "E") have been extensively involved in activities designed 
to support local improvement efforts; two (i.e., "C" and "G") have been 
moderately involved and four (i.e., "A," "B,"*"F" and "H")-have been 
somewhat involved. 

The uneven involvement across these eight systems may be attribute^! 
to a number of factors including (1) commitment of superintendent to 
school improvement; (2) interest;^and commitment of local linker to 
school improvement; (3) continuity of leadership withiri the LEAs; and 
(4) quality of *'match" between r & d resource, anji priority system needs. 
"For exasiple, ift the highly active systems "D" cind "E" the local 
superii?^endents were" personally involved in dissemination activities, 
cind the local linkers ^ere strong advocates for. AIDS in particular smd^ 
school improvement in general. Further, these assertive linkers have 
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^positions withi^i their respecti^ve LEAs that are very^ congruent with - 

^^e linkage fiinction as defined cind practiced by' AIDS, and each has 

remained ix\ his/her positioji ^^jsr the five-year period. Finally, each 

of these systems has utilized numerous resources made available through 
* ■# ' • ^ 

'/ • 

AIDS, to solve locally identified needs. On the other hand, system "A" ' 
h2LS had three superintendents during the past five years^ three different 
linkers, and has experienced a number of internal political/public 
relatiojis problems. Of the eight systems, four have had at least two 
superintendents cind' three at least two named linkers during the five- 
year time period.. 

Although inroact oKaIDS activities has varied across the eight 
systems, AIDS' staff assessment of the cluster of strategies associated 
with the '"targeting" of needy systems is very positive. Among the^ 
quantitative results of this ^f fort are five program adoptions in sixteen 
schools (K-12^ serving in excess oi 5,737 students and involving 147 

trained staff meinb|rs. In addition^ one of these t£As has embarked 

* - , ' • <^ 

upon an intensive, con$>rehensive ^^'systemwide effort to improve schooic* 

•* • 

community and home-school relations as* a direct result of AIDS-* inter- 

. " ' \ 

vention. 'Eadh* administrator cind teacher in this LEA has been actively 

involved in this program. T^o of these LEAs have provided in-service 

training^^.to all faculty cind staff designed to disseminate findings of ^ 

signi^iccint re^arch in teacher effectiveness. In addition, individual 

user-driven -re^ue^ts have emerged from all eight of these LEAs. 

■ . . ,i 

The above is by no meains ai\ exhaustive sjanmaty of all the planned, 
not to mention the unplanned, results of AIDS' target^rftg of the eight 



LEAs. It does prissent representative outcomes of ^he affirmative 



activities described herein. 



AIDS' third major initiative in the promotion "Of eqtM,ty was to 



actively develop collaborative relatio^nsh^ps^ith other agencies or 
entities established to serve the needs- of the historically underserved 
populations., in this regard, AIDS has worked closely with Title I 
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staff within the SEA and has assisted in statewide Title I conference 
planning for' threq of the past five years. Likewise, AID^ has initiated a, 
.collaborative .arrangements j^ith the SEA'^ ESAA Unit, the General 
Xssistcince Centei^ seirving this region and the-Govemor' s Sasic Skills 
Tecuns, established to target the State's neediest systems AIDS has 
also providfsd numerous assistance activities tp the Alabama Institute 
fpr the Deaf and Blind, Talladega, Alabama. In additiqaV^as reported 
elsewhere in this document, AIDS promo tedjthe, establishment of a 
formalized urbcin collaborative comprised of the Mobile County and BiriningheLm 
City school systems, the Alabama SEA and the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory. This collaborative, CAUSE, is ftinded by NIE and 'is intended 
to meet the needs of the urban-disadvantaged and minority students. 

AIDS' approach to equity issues' over the five years of capacity 
building has been multifaceted by design and labor-intensive in 
implementation. On the other hand, the approach was highly congruent 
wi th !^S' overall developmental plan. The achievements outlined in 
this section should provide evidence of .the success of the program. 



■i 
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The se2n;'ices and products resulting frpm AIDS program activities 
have been delivered tQ decision makers at all levels of the- educational 

r 

establishment in Alabama — fijom the individual clas^oom teacher to the 
State Board of Educat;ion .cind from the kindergarten to the college class- 

room. Actions taken by individual recipients of these products/services 

/ 

suj)sequent to their delivery attest to the level of impact which 
AIDS program has had upon improvement of practice. 

The dissemination commdnity perennially grapples with the ck)ncept 
of impact as it rebUfc€^*to outcomes of disseminatiorf activities, jus^t 
as it previously wrestled to define or attach meaning to the concept of 
dissemination itself. By formulating cind fine tuning AIDS' developmental 
plan, staff have "yttempted to operationalize DAG's definition of 
dissemination, i.e.', spread, exchange, choice, and implementation. That 
is to say, in designing dissemination strategies, AIDS has sought to 
delivejr services cind products in such a manner as to touch potential 
clieats via ^all four levels of dissemination. Thus it is appropriate 
to describe AIDS impact upon clients' iirprovement of practice by 
employing a compcinion multidimensional scale. Hence, for purposes of < 
depicting AIDS' impact upon various levels of education practitioners, 
the following four-level scale was devised. / 

LevQl Nature of Effect 

1 - Awareness Practitioner has or experiences 

a new realization, perception 
or knowledge as a result of the * 
contact. 



10, 



I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



1^ 



IerIc 
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Level 



2 - Consideration 



3 Commitment/EJecision 



4 - Inpleinentation 



Nature* of Effect . ' 

Practitioner discusses, debates, 
or thinks about the manners in 
which the "new knowledge , insight"", 
etc.," might alter his/her present 
behavior or how it might affect a 
future decision. 



Practitioner determines' to do 
something differently or to take 
a certckin course as a result of 
the contact. 



Practitioner uses "new^knowLedge, 
insight, etc.," in making a ^ 
decision, chcinge of beJ>avior, etc. 



Using the above scale, AIDS' intact upon clients (decision "makers) at 
'^various d^cisi6n levels ccin be portrayed. Further, this iir5)act cam be 
related to alt;ernate services cind products delivered by^AIDS. Such a 
description is offered in Figure XIII which provides a portrait of th6 
type of inpact AIDS* prograon activities have had upon various client 
groups . 

Figure XIII portrays the source and level of program intact upon 

various le^^S^ of decision makers. It does not suggest the numerical 

proportions of such impact; in fact, it would be foolish to speculate 

,upon either the total number of in^rovements stimulated by AIDS program* 

activities or, for that matter, the permanency of the changes that can 

be today documented. However, some statistical data Ccin be offered to 

illustrate the extensiveness of "inprovement of practice" across the 

State. Again, the reader is reminded that these data are incon^ete, 

that many clients receiving programs cind services have not been surveyed 

with regard to how they have used these in in^roving practice. 

Figure XIV presents a user profile based upon 2,773 information 
requests received during the 1980 calendar year, while Figure XV 
depicts the statewide distribution of the 2,703 requests 
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FIGURE XIII 



NATURE OF IMPACT OF AI^S PROGRAM UPON VARIOUS CLIENT GROUPS 
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Figure XIII 

NATURE OF IMPACT OF AIDS PROGRAM UPON VARIOUS CLIENT GROUPS ' (CONTINUED) 
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Figure' XIII 

NATURE OF IMPACT OF AIDS PROGRAM UPON VARIOUS CLIENT GROUPS (CONTINUED) 
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User Profile Based Upon 2,773 
Information 'Requests , 1980 
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♦ Figure XV 

Public School Systems Requesting AIDS Services, 1981 
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112 Public systems ^requesting services 
2,703 Total rec^uests -2) 



4 
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Nxunber of Requests by Position 

Elementary /secondary teachers 

Counselors/librarians - 

Central office pers,onnel 

All SDE ' 

Principals/assistants 

Technical colleges/community colleges 
r 

Other postsecondary 
Basic Skills Teams 
Cathplic schools 
Other State agencj.es 
Other 

Posi^^^ not identified"^ . 



n 



received between January and August, 1981. Note that individuals from 
112 of trfs total 127 LEAs (88%) had requested and received information 
from AIDS during this time period. Of this group, 47% were classroom 
teachers, 17% were,, individuals with building-wide responsibilities 
(e.g-^ principals), 9% were central office administrators within LEAs, 
8% were SEA management or staff, and 10% were from two-year colleges or 
State universities. The "AIDS' User Questionnaire," administered to a ' . 
saii?)^e of resource ceilter users over a three-year time period (1978-81), 
yielded some information related to impact. The random sair^],e ol the 
6,400 individfuals using this service during this time period were asked 
to note ttie major effect of the information received (i.e., con^uterized 
search a!nd relevant resource center materials). Twenty-nine percent "t29C) 
responded "cpntributed to iinn|||^ classroom teaching. and management 
benefits"; and 13% stated "c^Hjpjuted to improved administrative 

■ mK 

procedures." pnly 6% of thisPfraiidom san^xle suggested "little or no 
benefit." Ter^j^cent C10%) of (the san^le acknowledged that information 
received in this search package caused them to "initiate steps leading ~ 
to a new program." Other results of this- questionnaire aire discussed 
beneath "F." - " * 

As— discu'fes.ed elsewhere -inr^fehi^ reoort /-^he award of-^e NDN State- 

\ • ' - * ' A ^ 

Facilitator Project to the SDE And the placement of this -project in the 

AJDS office -during Year Twc5 of 'the JSCBP greatly enhanced the development 

of a coordinated disseminatipn/diffusion program. Information about 

NDN ex^n^lary projects matching user^identified needs has been disseminated 

through AIDS* resource center and via other ongoing dissemination 

strategies. This coordinated approach' to local school in^rovement has 

accounted .for an impressive rtumfaer of program implementations at the 

classroom, school building and school system level* Figure vXVl illustrates 
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NDN Program Implementations by School System 
AIABAMA SCHOOL SYSTEMS (DISTRICTS) 
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a. Number of NDN Program (s) Descriptions Distributed Via Resource Center 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 




3,400 



2,975 



b» Specific NDN Prograin(s) Awareness 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 




c. Number of NDN Program (s) Training Sessions 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
-1980-8^ 




d. , Number of NDN ProgrcUn Adoptions by School Site 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
19^0-81 




133 



12i 



36 



NDN Activity (Continued) 



Percentage of NDN Program (s) Adoptions in LEAs with AIDS Linkers 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



69% 




73% 



67% 



Total number of NDN prograun adoptions - 85 - , 

Total number of different j^N programs 'inplemented - 35 ^ 
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the distribution of these across thfe' State, while Figure XVII provides 

other statistical data germane to the impact which this service has 

had upon locals. Note that the data in Figure XVXI d. reflects changes at the 

classroom level. The value of operating a coordinated dissemination/ 

diffusion program is confirmed by figures in Figxire XVII e. for each 

year, am impressive majority of these program implementations occurred 

within one of the 52 ^l-gAs in which a trained AIDS linker was operating. 

In addition to NDN program adoptions , AIDS activities have 
resulted in in^^lementations of other r & d-based programs. Some of 
these have been outgrowths of information rejceived from a search of the 
ERIC database; others have resulted from AIDS' participation in the 
R&D Exchange through cooperation with AEL. Table 10_ shows the numbers 
of individxials tal^geted through various dissemination strategies conducted, 
in 1980 and 198^ to disseminate the following research projects and 
products: > 

1. "Classr'oom Organization and Effective Teaching/' University 
of "texas^R & D Center on Teacher Education, Austin, Texas. 

2. "Proficiency Verification System" (PVS) , developed by the 
Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

3. The "Staff Development Model" developed by Dr. Jane 
Stallings, Stallings Institute for Teaching and Learning. ^ 



As a result of these activities, thousemds of teachers have become aware 
of research findings that have enabled improvement in practice at the 
classroom l^vel, hundreds of principals have received knowledge and 
insights to promote school-wide in^rovements , and dozens of SDE 
constHtcLnts have been updated as have dozens of teachejr educators, 
■ifwo school systems are currently piloting the PVS, emd emother LEA. is 
considering this innovation. Two LEAs have brought Dr. Stallings on , 
^ site to train all of central office staff amd "local school 
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EXCHANGE 
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9. Conduct of staff 
development module 



20 



10. Support of LEA 

replications of Rx 
workshops • 



155 



164 



19 



67 



11. Technical assistance to 
LEAS implementing 
programs 



120 



10 
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principals. These two LEAs are currently considering adopting the 
S tailings Model to their local needs. Dozens of l^As have incorporated 
findings and products of the COET project into system-wide in-service 
programs. These are only isolated examples of the results of AIDS* 
efforts to promote r & d-based solutions to problems and needs across 
all levels of education in the State. 

Hard data concerning the impact of synthesis products are not 
readily obtainable. For example, AIDS has selectively disseminated, 
both directly and indirectly, hundreds of copies of the RDIS products, 
Research Within Reach (Reading and Math). In addition, AIDS has designed 
and facilitated numerous workshops to orient teachers and administrators 
to this publication. At present, however, no extensive sxirvey of the 
extent to which these publications may have effected practice has been 
conducted. Isolated individuals have reported their value. The same can 
be stated concerning the impact of other such products that have been 
disseminated over the prdject life as well as about the impact of 
brokered consultative assistance and AIDS* awareness workshops. Services 
and products that are generalized, as opposed to problem-specific, are 
more difficult to relate to discrete improvement efforts. In many 
instcinces, these more generalized services may "trigger" other actions 
that axe more directly related to improvement of practice. 

In summary, AIDS' services cind products have been viewed as means 
towaurd the end of ' school improXrement. While the total impact cauinot be 
described or documented, the above exanples should provide the reader 
with a flavor of the ^type and levels of improvements that AIDS has 
facilitated and/or supported ♦ 



♦ 

Dissemination of Project « ^ " 

In addition to practicing proactive dissemination on ^ statewide 
basis r AIDS staff members have shared experiences, knowledge, successful 
strate^ie^s, important learnings, significant accon^lishments, etc., at 
the regional and national level. This has been accoir?>lished through a 
variety of in$onital, general activities (e.g., telephone conversations, 
correspondence, attendance cind active participation in regional and 
national conferences, forums, seminars, workshops, planning sessions, 
etc.) as well as formcil presentations cind involvemerit in programs of a 
more specific natxire such as : 

•Presentation to NIE staff, Washington, January, 1979 

• Presentation at RDU Conference Orlando , Februeucy, 1979 

• Hosting on-site visits from other SCBP as follows: \ 

- Louisicina, two days, 1980 

-^Louisicina, ohe-day follow up, 1981 

• > 

- Lpuisicina, one-day training in use of Quandaury 
retrieval /system, 1981 

Mississippi, two days, 1980 ^ , 

- Tennessee, two days, 1979 
\ - Termessee, three days (linker workshop) , 1979 

- Tennessee, two days follow up, 1980 

•Presentation at NDLP Conference, Minneapolis, 1980 

• ^GJfoup facilitator .at NDN Conference, Denver, 1981 

• Presentation and panel member, AEL Fortjaa, 1981 (involved 
AIDS staff member and five local -linkers) ^ 




F, Other Pertinent Issues 

1- Client Responsiveness to and Satisfaction tfith Services 

From the beginning of ''the SCBP, AIDS staff {las been aware of the 
in^ortance of documenting, evaluating an^ assessing all aspects of the 
AIDS operation as well as ascertaining responsiveness to and satisfaction 
with services. A variety of strategies, both formal and infoxrmal, have 
been employed. The activities reported below cire but a sampling of the 
numerous efforts designed to secure information which could be used for 
planning and continuous improvements. 

AIDS U^^r Questionnaire 

As a part of the evaluation of AIDS services, the AIDS staff de- 
signed a questionnaire (see ^Exhibit B) to be completed by persons who 
had requested information from the AIDS office dxaring the three-year 
period from September 1, 1978, through* August 31, 1981. The survey 
instrument was designed to collect evidence regarding: (a) means by 
which users learned of AIDS services, (b) types of services requested 
^d frequency, (c) major effeci£ or benefit of services, (d) types of 
services requested and frequency, and (3) place of en^loyment of users. 

Approximately 9,000 revests for information had been received by^ 
the AIDS office during the three-year period being studied. About 6,400 
of the requests required a computerized literature search. The response 
package prepared for these clients consisted of several parts including: 
(a) a computer printout listing annotations and complete bibliographic 
references of literature related to the clients' interests, (b) other 



pertinent materials including abstracts of State and national progreuns 
and projects, and (c) suggestions for using the response package and 
directions for obtaining additional information. ' 

The population to be sampled for the survey was defined as the 
6,400 clients who received the "standard" response package during the 
1978-79, 1979-80, or 3^980-81 school years, A random sample of 400 was* 
drawn. Complete addresses were obtained for 301 of those Scunpled, ahd 
survey instrtiments Were mailed September 25, 1981. Completed question- 
naires were received 'from 174 clients, a return rate of 59,4 percent. 
A summary of return rates by year is presented in Table 11 , 



Table II 

Summary of AIDS User* Questionnaires Maileii and Returned'- 



Number Not ' Assumed Return 

Yeau: -Mailed Delivered Delivered Returned Rate 

^ 1980-81 ' 101 1 100 

1979-80 ^ 163 6 157 . 

1978-79 37 1 36 

TOTALS 301 8 293 174 59,4 

For the purpose of presenting data and interpreting the findings, 
all respondents were grouped into "user groups" based on their position 
or job title. This grouping fJermitted easy comparisons of persons in 
vaurious professional positions regarding how they learned of AIDS, 
utilized the services, perceived the benefits, etc. The user groups 
cind the number of respondents in each are listed below. 

13u 



63 63,0 
89 56.7 
22 61.1 



f 



96 



Description of User Groups ^ Number of Respondents 

Teachers (elementary and secondary teachers, 76 
' librarians, and counselors) 

Principals (elenientary and secohdary building * 20 

principals or assistants) 

Central "Office - (superintendents or assistants, • » 35 

supervisors and other LEA central office 
personnel) 

Postsecondary (all persons in two-year or 18 
four-yeau: postsecondary institutions) 

State Employees (eii?)loyees of the State 16 
Department of Education as well as other 

State agencies or departments) ^ 

Other (includes three respondents v^o did not 9 
identify their pos-ition) — _ 

Total Respondents 174 

The findings of this questionnaire are presented in Tables 12 - 20. 
Comments and conclusions are presented beneath each table for the 
convenience of the reader. ^ 
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Table 12 

Source of Initial Awareness of the AIDS Office and Its Servipes 



Central Post- State 

Item Everyone Teachers Principals Office Secondary En^loyees Other 

n% n% n% n% n% n% n% 

I 

1. Article in the Alabama . 12 6,9 6 8.1 2 10,0 1 2.8 . 2 11.1 0 0.0 1 11.1 
Education newspaper 

« 

2. Awareness presentation 44 25,5 13 17.5 5 25.0 17 48.5 3 16.6 5 31.2 1 11.1 
by Aids staff member * . 

3. AIDS brochure or other 10 5.8 2 2.7 1 5.0 7 20.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
printed material 

4. Through a local ' . ^,15 8.7 9 12.1 3 15.0 0 0.0 2 11.1 1 6.2 0 0.0 
in-service program 

5. Informally (word-of- 40 23.2 19^ 25.6 3 15.0 5 14.2 5 23t0 6 37.5 2 22.2 
mouth) from a 

colleague 

6. College course (under- 40 23.2 23 31.0 5 25.0 4 11.4 4 22.2 0. 0.0 4 44.4 
graduate or graduate) 

7. SDE employee other 9 5.2 2 2.7 1 5.0 2 2\8 0 0.0 4 25.0 1 11.1 
than AIDS staff 

8. Other 2 1.1 ' 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 O.D 2 11.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 

Totals 172 100.0 74 100.0 20 100.0 35 100.0 18 100.0 16 100.0 9 100.0 

t 
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Source of Inii^itl Awareness of the AIDS Office its Services (Continued) 

\ 

Comments : 

1. The majority of educators- {72 percent) learned of AIDS', services 
from three sources: (a) presentations by the AIDS staff, 

(b) in connection with a college course, or (c) by word-of-mouth 
from a colleague. 

2. College courses and colleagues were the most important sources for 
teachers, whereas fo'rmal presentations by the AIDS staff were most 
often cited by central office personnel. This may indicate that 
central office personnel (i.e., administrators, supervisors, 
coordinators, etc.) either have more opportunity or are more apt 

to attend meetings, workshops, etc., where formal presentations are 
made. 

3. * Printed material alone (brochures, posters, newspaper articles) 

appeared to be relatively ineffective as a means for creating initial 
awaureness of seirvices such as AIDS. 

4. In spite of a large number of awareness presentations arranged 
-specifically for. State eit5)loyees, less than one-third indicated the 

presentations as the soxirce of their information about AIDS. 
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^ ' Table 13 

Total Number of Different Occasions AIDS Services Were Requested Since Its Founding 



Central ' Post- State 
Item Everyone Teachers Principals Office Secondary Employees Other 

n %^n % n % n %^ n % n'^% n % 



1. Once 


51 


29.3 


35 


46.0 


4 


20.0 


6 


17 


1 


2 


11. 


1 


1 


6. 


2 


3 


33.3 


2. 2 to 5 times 


74 


42.5 ' 


31 


40.7 


11 


55.6 


13 


37 


1 


7 


38. 


8 




56. 


2 


3 


33.3 


3. 6 to 10 times 


26 


14.9 


5 


6.5 


4 


20.0 


6 


17 


1 


6 


33. 


3 


3 


18. 


7 ' 


2 


22.2 


4. More than 10 times 


23 


13.2 


5 


e.t - 


1 


5.0 


10 


28. 


5 


3 


16. 


6 


- 3 


18. 


7 


1 


11.1 


: Totals 


174 


100.0 


76 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


35 


100. 


0 


18 


100. 


0 


16 


100. 


0 


9 


100.0 



Comments : 

1. Over 70 percent of AIDS* clients were multiple users, that is, made information requests more than once. 

2. Central office personnel were the most consistent "heavy" users of services. Almost 29 percent indicated they 
had made information requests more than ten (10) different times. ^ • 
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Table 14 

Steps Taken to Obtain Additional Information After Reviewing Printout of Annotated Citations 



Item 



Everyone Teachers 
(N=174) (N=76) 
n % n % 



Central Post- State 

Principals Office Secondary Employees Other 

(N=20) (N=35) • (N=18) (N=16) {N=9) 

n % n % n*% n %.n % 



1. Took np further action 81 46«5 34 44,7 
, after reviewi^gg printout 

2. Ordered microfiche from 46 26.4 15 19.7 
AIDS office 



11 55.0 15 42.8 10 55.5 8 50.0 3 33.3 



4 20.0 12 34.2 5 27.7 7 43.7 3 33.3 



3. Obtained microfiche 
from other source 



61 35.0 



23 30.2 



6 30.0 15 42.8 8 • 44.4 5 31.2 4 44.4 



4. Ordered complete 

journal articles from 
ATDS office 



61 35.0 



20 26.3 



6 30.0 17 48.5 7 38,8 5 31.2 > 6 66.6 



5. Located journal 
articles from other 
source 



93 



53.4 



38 50.0 



11 55.0 21 60.0 11 61.1 7 43.7 5 ^ 55.5 



Comments 
1. 



2. 



The majority of users take a "second step" to acquire more information after reviewing the printout of annotated 
citations. Only 46.5 percent indicated they took no further action. The majority obtained micjiCofiche or 
complete journal articles from the AIDS office or other sources. 

Microfiche and complete journal articles were, obtained more often from sources other than the AIDS office, 
suggesting that AIDS services promote better utilization of existing resources such as university and public m 
libraries, national information services, etc. • o 
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Table 15 



• Use Made of Abstracts Describing NDN Exemplary Programs 
or Other Materials in the Alabama Resource File 

c ♦ * . 

f 



Item 


Everyone 
(N=174) 
n % 


Teachers 
(N=^76) 
n^ % 


(N=20) 
n % 


Central 

(N=35) 

n' % 


i>ost- 
Secondary 
(N=18) 
n % 


State 
Employees 

(N=16) 
h % 


Other 
,(N=9) 
n 


% 


/\ 

No abstracts were 
included in the« 
response package 
sent to me 


61 


35.0 


28 


36.8 


. 7^ 35.0 . 


6 ^ 17.1 


10 


55.5 


5 


31.2 


5 55 


.5 


2. Reviewed abstracts but 
took no further action 


49 


28.1 


21 


27.6. 


' 9 45.0 


9 25.7 


4 


22.2 


6 


37.5 ^ 


0 d 


.0 


3. Discussed abstracts 
with colleague' 


* 53 


30.4 


213 


30.2 


4 20.0 - 


12 34.2 


5 

c 


27.7 


6 


37.5 


3 33 


.3 


4. Cbntacted AIDS office 
or other source for. 
additional, information 


26 


14.9 


^ 10 


13.1 


1 5.0 


11 31.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


18.7 


'l 11 


1 


5. 'Abstracts have led. ISO 
a new program being 
considered or adapted 


17 


9.7 

i 


5 


6.5 


0 0.0 


<? • 

8 . 22.8 


2 


iKl ^ 


1 


" 6.2 


1 11- 


1 


Comments : 














7 













NOTE: Onerpage abstracts of NEW 'exenplarx programs are included in some response packages as a low-cost means of 
promoting awareness of these programs when they are related to the client's area of interest. 

X'. The inclusion of one-page abstracts has led to 17 new programs being adopted or seriously considered during the 
three- year period of the Survey. \ " . . 



2. Central office personnel (i.e., lo6al decision makers) were most apt to/ take action leading to the installattiofi- - 
• of a new program or practice. O 



Table 16. 

Typical Use Made of Response Package After Client Hds Reviewed" It 



Item 



Everyone 
• (N=174) 
n % 



Teachers 
(N=76) 
n % 



Principals 
(N=20) 
n % ' 



Central 
Office * 
(N-35)^ 



Post- 
Secondary 
(N=18) 
n % 



State 
Emp3.oye^s 

(N=16) 
n % 



Other 
(N=9) 
n % 



1. Is disceurded 

2. Piled for future , 
reference 

3^ Shared' with others 

Totals 



6 3.5 

77 45.2 

87 51.1 

170 100.0 



2-^7 2 .10.0 



74 100.0 



20 100.0 



1 2.9 
7 20.5 



42 56,7 , 10 50.0 
30 40,5 . 8 40.0 26 76.4 



34 100.0 



9 0.0 
10 55.5 

8 44.4 



1 6.6 
7 46.6- 

7 46.6 



18 100.0 15 100.0 



0.0 



1 11-^1 



8 88-8 



9 100.0 



Coments ; . * ' * ' 

0 . • . \ ' 

1, The information from an AID? response package appears to be multiplied as indicated by the finding that over 
51 percent of the clients shar^ the material with others. ^ 

2, Central office personnel|^^e t1ie most active group in bringing the information to the attention of others. 



,Table 17 f 
i-lajor Effect 'or Benefit of Services Received from AIDS 

















Central • 


Post- 


State 








Everyone 


Teachers 


Principals 


Office 


• Secondary 


Employees 


Other 




JLt6in 


^ (N= 


174) 


(N=76) 


(N= 


=20) 


(N=35) 


(N-18) 


(N=16) 


(N=9) 






n 


% 


n % 


^ n 


% 


n ^ % 


n % 


n % 


n % 


1. 


Assisted in completing 


103 


59.1 


55 72.3 


13 


65,0 


19 54,2 


12 66,6 


1 6.2 


3 33.3 




,graduate course 






















Provided direction to 


107 


61,4 


4.3/ 56,5 


12 


60,0 


22 6:2,8 


14 77,7 


10 62,5 


6 66.6 




other sources of 


> 




















information 




















3, 


Provided assistance in 


57 


32.7 


9 11,8 


7 


35.0 


22 62.8 


6 33,3 


9 56.2 


4 44.4 




preparation for workshop 






















or other preparation 





















4, Contjcibuted to in^roved 
classroom teaching and 
management techniques 

5, Contributed to in^roved 
curriculum design or 
materials 

6, Contributed to improved 
administrative procedures 

7, Other^^nefit 

8, Provided little or no 
benefit 



50 28,7 18 23.6 4 20,0 12 34.2 6 33,3 , 6 37,5 4 44.4 



40 22,9 12 15.7 1 5.0, 13 37.1 . 3 16,6 6 37.5 5 55.5 



23 13,2 1 1,3 4 ,20,0 10 28.5 

♦ 

11 6.3 5 6.5 2 10,0 1 2.'a 
10 5,7 5 6.5 2 10,0 1 2.8 



3 16.6. 3 18.7 2 ^2.2 

1 5.^5 0 0.0 2 22.2 

0 0.0 2 12.5 0 0.0 
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Major Effect or Benefit of Services Received From AIDS (Continued) 



Cdbments: 




overview of existing information and as a lead to other sources of 
information. All 'categories of users, indicated this was the most 
importcint benefit of AIDS' services. 

2. Assistance in completing a graduate course was the second most 
in?)ortcint benefit. Teachers, in particular, cited this assistance 
as a major benefit. v 

3. Twenty-nine percent of all users indicated AIDS services 'had made 

a major cdntribution to improved classroom teaching and management; 
23 percent indicated a cont2;ibution to curriculum iir^rovement , and 
13 percent indicated an iii5)rovement in administrative procedures. 

4. Central office personnel were the local -user group which perceived 
AIDS' services as having greatest impact on teaching, curriculum, 
and administration. 





Table 18 



If AIDS' Services Were Not Available, How Would Client Obtain Con^)arable Information 



Central Post- State 

^ ^ Everyone Teachers Principals Office Secondary En^loyees Other 

{N=174) {N^76) {N=20) {N=35) {N=18) {N=16) (N=9) 

n% n% n% n% n% n% n-% 

1. Purchase con^>uter search 35 20.1 9 11.8 8 40.0 . 8 22.8 7 38.8 3 18.7 0 0.0 
through library or other 

source 

2. Hand search literature 118 67.8 56 73.6. 15 .75.0, 22 62.8 12 66.6 9 56.2 4 44.^ 
in library 

'3. Identify other unique 9 5.1 2 2.6 0 0.0 2 5.7 1 5.5 4 25.0 0 ^ 0.0 

source 

4. Client would not have 83 47.7 37 48.6 7 35.0 20 57.1 8 44.4 7 43.7 4 44.4 

the resources (time/ 
money/contacts) to 

obtain comparable , 
information • 

Comments ; * < ^ 

Nearly half (48 percent) of AIDS users felt they could not have g^ten the information they needed if the AIDS services 
had not been available. 
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Table 19 



Rating of Value of Having a Service Such as AIDS Available to Educators 



• • — 

Central Post- ^ State 
Item Everyone Teachers Principals Office • Secondary Employees Other 







n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




n 


% 


n 


% 


1'. 


Very Valuable 


109 


64.8 


46 


61.3 


12 


60.0 


21 


63.6 


14 






75.0 


4 


66.6 


2. 




35 


20.8 


15 


20.0 


4 


20.0 


8 


24.2 


4 


22.2 


2 


12.5 ' 


2 


33.3 


3. 




is' 


8.9 


10 


13.3 


2 


10.0 


1 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


12.5 


0 


0.0 


4. 




7 


4.1 


3 


4.0 


2 


10.0 


2 


6.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


• 0.0 


0 


0.0 


5. 


Little value 


2 


1.1 


1 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


0' 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



Comments ; ' • . 

Nearly 85 percent of all users felt that a service ^uch as AIDS was very valuable or valuable to educators. 
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Table 20 
Employers of Survey Respondents 



Item 



Central Post- State 
Everyone Teachers Evtincipals Office Secondary Employees Other 
n%n% n% n% n% n% n% 



1; county school system with 
more than 2D, 000 students 

2. County school system with 
4,000 to 20,000 students 

3. County school system with 
fewer than 4,000 students 

4* City school system with 
more than 20,000 studehts 

5, City school system with 
2,000 to 20,OpO students 

6, City school system with 
fewer than 2,000 students 

?• Junior-community college 

8. Technical college/ 
institute 

9* State Department of 
Education 

10. Other State agency or 
department 

11- Other 

e 

Totals 



27 16.4 

38 23.1 

8 4.8 

12 7.3 

29 17.6 

8 4.8 

11 6.7 
* 3 1.8 

12 7.3 
6 3.6 

10 6.0 



17 2^.2 

18 24.6 
6 8.2 
9 12.3 

16 21.9 

5 6.8 



0 
0 

0 

0 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 



4 20.0 4 13.7 



9 45.0 10 34.4 



0 
0 



5.0 



5.0 



3.4 



6.8 



5.5 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 0 0.0 



4 20.0 8' 27.5 0 0.0 0 . ,0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0*0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 



6.8 



5.5 



0 



0.0 10 55.5 



1 
1 



0.0 
0.0 
3.4 
3.4 



2 11.1 



0 0.0 
0 . ^0.0 

0 '--o.o^ 



0.0 12 75.0 



1 5.5 
3 16.6 



3 18.7 

1 6.2 



1 12.5 

1 12.5 

1 12.5 

0 0.0 

1 ^ 12.5^ 

0 0.0 

1 12.5 
1 12.5 

0 0.0 

1 12.5 

2 25.0 



164 100^0^-^^^ — 7^- ,aoa^,. -20- - .10O.-0 18 IjQa..0-^-..^16u. -100 . 0. . _ . A 100..iL 



Comments: (No comments — table presented for Information only.) 
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♦ Feedback on Information Packages (Searches) 

Since its inception AIDS has included user evaluation forms (see 
Exhibit C) in each information package delivered. Return rate has aver- 
aged about 25% over the life of the project. 

Returns are reviewed individually for immediate follow-up action 
needed. In addition^ quarterly totals cind user comments are revie^ted and 
cinalyzed for trends that might indicate a need foi^ revision in operating 
procedures, processes, etc. (Table 6 in Section B provides a summary of 
these user evaluations.) 

# Survey of All LEA Linkers ^cind Users ip Selected 
School Systems with Linkers < 

*v 

An ambitious intelligence gathering effort was undertaken in the 

spring of 1979 in the form of a survey of AIDS' linkers and users in 

selected systems (See Exhibit D). Reports of individual. LEA results 

were presented tt) linkers from participating LEAs during a Linker work-^ 

shop. A copy of the "Executive Summary" of results was delivered to the 

linker and superintendent from each participating LEA* Results of the 

survey were used m selecting "new" linkers, in designing a three-da^ work- 

shop for all linkers, as well as in revising certain procedures, forms, 

etc., £is3ociated with servicfe delivery. (See, Exhibit E for*a copy of * the 

* ' " / • 

"Executive Summeury" of results. ) 
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2. Significant Learnings 

* ^ Five years of direct, intensive involvement in the design, 
iinpleinentatioh and evaluation of a coordinated, comprehensive dissem- 
ination/diffusion program 'have provided AIDS with a knowledge base 
grovmded in both theory cuid^ pi'actice. As the program has evolved, AlbS 

staff hav^ tcilcen full adv^rftage of craft knowledge, have looked at the 

V * » 

literature cind have relied upon recognized experts in the field of 

r » 

dissemination cind change theory for guidance in planning and implementing 
activities associated with each phase of project development from 
awaureness through evaluation. .Staff have attempted to internalize tho^se 
precepts cind principles most applicable to the stcite-of-the-art and 
practice in ^abama and nvost relevant to the identified needs and 
priorities of Alabama educators. The developmental approach adopted by 
Project planners has enabled short-term piloting -and evaluation of both 
techniques and strategies adapted from others as well as/those conceptual- 
ized by AIDS* .staff. 

Practically everything that the AIDS staff knows about dissemination 
has been learned during the life of the SCBP. AIDS has never had anyone 
join the staff who, by virtue of education or experience, was a 
"dissemination specialist." The present level of staff proficiency and 
effectiveness has been attained by a small group of highly committed 
individuals who believe in ^at they are <4ping and, who have been willing , 
to work, untiringly ov^er a long period of time to develop competencies 
which^ enable AIDS to provide services to Alabama educators. These 
efforts have been driven by one overarching purpose — the improvement 
of 'educati<^al experiences for^^^ti^ents. Obviously, it is neither 
possible nor desirable to repajbt the myriad learnings which have evolved 

i5o 



during the past five years. Furthennore, while some of the learnings 
may, be unique* to AIDS, many tend to substantiate others have^ 

theorized or corroborate experiential learnings of disseminators engaged 
in similar activities. Nevertheless, the learnings/observations/imfiressions 
reported below have been helpful to the AIDS staff and se^m to offer some 
basic insights worth sharing. 

' T5^e effective, educational dissemination must be viewed as a 
multidimensional process . Multidimensional because each criticai-variable * . 
associated with its iir^lementation is pluralistic not monolithic in nature. 
The (a) needs cind interests of client groups are varied hence the "(b) types * 
of resources they reqtiire are different as are the (c) delivery systems 
which ultimately reach and can potentially impact them. Thus a wide range 
and variety of customized dissemination strategies are essential if maxi- 
mum benefits are to be derived. Furthermore, dissemination efforts must 
go beyond mere provision of information and focus upon "educating" people 
first to recognize a need for information and then to use knowledge in 
the improvement of practice. 

To be both affordable and workable, educational dissemination must 
be colla borative in nature . Many agencies and organizations are in 
possession of the resources ~ human and material ~ required for educa- 
'tional improvement. For one agency to replicate the. resources or services 
of another is neither understandable nor justifi.able from a management 
perspective; it is neither understandable nor acceptable from the client 
perspective. liij^ages between and among resource agencies must be , ' 
conceptualized an<J activated. Frop its inception, AIDS has practice^ 
cooperation, coordination, and collaboration in ]^eu of duplication, 
replication, and autonomous action. As a result ,- networks with, colleagues 
engaged in similJr missions are in place cind functioning. AIDS - will 
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continue to capitalize upon* t^hese established networks , refine these, and 
develop new ones a^ necessary -In perfecting its unified and comprehensive 
dissemination/diffusion system. 

4 

To. be legitimate over time, educational dissemination must be 
continuously evaluated > The environment in which dissemination occurs is 
ndt static, rather it is flu^?^, ever-chcinging. Target groups of clients, 
their needs cind interests, ^»xirces and resource configurations, delivery 
systems — 5l11 aure in constcint flux. What worked today may not work 
tomorrow and vice versa. Formative evaluation activities are essential 
to the success of any educational improvement effort. 

The above learnings strongly suggest that jnulcXple strdtegie^ 
must be designed to assure. maximum involvement of users in all phases of 
the dissemination/diffusion process — from initial awareness to implementation 
Provisions for fioth formal cind informal input and feedback aore essential 
in order that users have a significant influence on the services b^ing 
provided. Sensitivity cind responsiveness t3 user needs coupled with 
the staff's commitment to strive constcintly for iirprovement are impor- 
tajit factors in building a successful dissemination program^^ ^< 

In its capacity as State Facilitator (SF) in the Natiohal Diffusion 
Network (NDN) , AIDS has designed vardi^^blje strategies discriminated and 
tailored to its multiple client groups for each of the followirv^'^subsystems 
of the project: (1) Awareness; (2) Nee4s Identification and Matching; 
(3). Pre-Adoptioft Information ^Acquisition; {A\ Training; (5) Moni- 
tqring and Technical Assistcincd. ' ' ^ 

• ' The design of dissemination strategies for each subsystem ^ro-, 
ceded from a pool of resource variables developed as a part of project 
planning.' For each s^ubsystem, variables for strategy selection were 
offered in three critical areas: target client group (to whom) , 



deliverable (products) and delivery system (how).. 



The most cind leist effective strategies for each subsystem, based 



upon both formal and informal assessments of the SF, are delineated 
below. 



members, IHE faculty and professional associations) to enable 
their direct promotions of "level one" awareness. 

2. Involvement of project collaborators in planning and facilitation 
of statewide awareness sessions (e.g., programming of NDN exenplary 
program awareness preseijtations at State or regional conferences 
sponsored by Title I, special education, caoreer education r 
attendcince supervisors, Alabama Reading Association, etc.) 

3. Training and si?>port^of AIDS' local school system linkers to 
enable their direct promotion of "level one" awareness. 

4. Involvement of local school system linkers in planning and 
facilitation of local system awareness sessions. 

5. Operation of the^ SF as a part of the State's coordinated ' 
dissemination/diffusion unit (AIDS) vdiich enables (1) inclusion' 
of descriptions of relevant Developer/Degilftistrater (D/D) projects 
in all AIDS' response packages .to client requests^ fdr information 
concerning program in5)rovement needs, (2) discussion of NDN 

- options in one-to-one conferencing with resource center clients, 
and (3) inclusion of ND^ and SF awareness in all AIDS' awareness 
presentations . 

6. Use of in-state project adopters as presenters at awareness sessions 

7. Education of all professio^l staff of AIDS to as many different 
D/D projects a3 possible (through attendance at in-state awareness 
and training sessions, review of D/D awareness materials, etc.). 



AWARENESS SUBSYSTEM 



Most Effective Practices cind Strategies ; 

1. Training and support of project collaborators (i.e.. Title I, 
Title IV-C and instructional staff members, Basic Skills Team 




This promotes optimal effectiveness of functions referenced in #5. 

^8. 'Small-scale, personalized^^proaches to promotion of awareness at 
all levels. 

9. "On-adopter-site" visit by interested clients, either in state or 
nearby out-of-state sites. (On-developer site visit ccin be very^ 
effective, but also very costly.) 

10. Promotion and facilitation of Alafcamians* atten'dcince at Title I 

NDN Regional Awareness Conference- \ 

Least Effective Practices and Strategies : 

1- Large Cin excess of 300 participcints and/or eight D/D presenters) 
statewide awaureness conferences. 

2. Mass, indiscriminate mailing of NDN? SF, and/or D/D awcureness 
materials. 

3. Regional awareness conferences, except Title I (D/Ds frequently 
are not targeted to Alabama needs, conferences are too large and 
travel expenses are often prohibitive) . 



NEEDS IDENTIFICATION AND MATCHING SUBSYSTEM 

t 

Most Effective Practices and Strategies : 

1* Person^, one-to-one interactions with clients regarding nature, 

scope cind intensity of need areas as well as system or environmental 
characteristics are .essential. Due to resource and st:aff limitations, 
involvement of project coll5Qx>r^tors and local linkers has been 
essential to the operation of this personalized, one-to-one .approach. 

2* Maximum involvement of those who will ul^timately inclement project 
(e.g., teachers and building principals) in this phase of the 
adoption process. 

3. Provision of information concerning alternative D/Ds (as opposed 
to one selected D/D) in response to individual client needs. . 

4. Use of existing local needs assessment flata in counseling/ conferencing 
with clients. ' , ' 
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5. Use of existing local needs assessment data in counseling/ " * 
conferencing with clients. 

Least Effective Practices and Strategies : 

1. Mkss mailings of pap^er-cind-pencil needs identification instruments 
(e.g., SF Needs Identification Suirvey) • 

2. R^cpmmen<iing single solution to given problem/need. 

3. Expending sdaxce SF and D/D resource by allowing reasonable amount 
of "window 'Shopping. " , . ^ 

I 

PRE-ADOPTION INFORMATION ACQUIS ITlTON SUBSYSTEM 

I 

Most Effective Practices aind Strategies : 

1. Arrcinging for prospective adopters to talk directly with D/D (either 
face-to-face when possible or via telephone conference). It is 
particulcurly importcint that such' a conversation occur prior, to 

ciny decision to visit a D/D site so that a determination of the 
necessity of such a visit Ccin be made. 

2. Arranging for prospective adopter to visit and talk directly 
with cin in-state project adopter (if one exists) or with an 
.out-of-state adopter in a school/system with characteristics* 
similar to prospective adopter site. 

3. SF conferencing with client to generate key questions client wishes 
to pose to D/D ^d other pr'oject a^dopters prior to any site visit. 

' ' . S ' ■ 

Leave Effective Practices eind Strategies ; ^ 

1. Relicince upon print-based mediar'-fe^g-* project materials and 
correspondence. . ^ * " 

2. Dependence upon SF (or other "third, party") to, convey essential 
information concerning project's v (Ofteai toa.ntuch is lost in the 
translation,) * , • 



TRAINING SUBSYSTEM 

♦ « 

Most Effective Practices and Strategies : 

1. Insistence that those involved in administering project (e.g., 
scfiool building principal) and those involved in evaluating 
project (e.g./ central office administrators) be trained together 
with those who will actually operate project (e.g., teachers). 

2. Training on cin Alabama implementation site. 

3. Training of project collaborators in projects of relevance/ 
interest to them (e.g., training of State Title I staff in 
Title I adoptions. Title IV-C staff in Title IV-C-sponsored 
adoptions, Basic Skills Team members in adoptions in their 
geographical areas of responsibility, IHE faculty in their areas 
of specialization, etc.). This promotes collaborators' ability 
to participate in monitoring and provision of follow-up T.A. to 
adopter site and enables them to support efforts of those responsibl 
for implementation. 

4. SF's assumption of responsibility for making travel and other 
arrangements* for D/D trainer and SF's participation in at least 
a portion of each training session. This insures that SF will 
have time with D/D to provide additional background information on 
adopter, to plain for monitoring cind follow up and to procure needed 
first-hcind information on project operation. 

5. Scheduling of back-to-back D/D activities when D/p comes for project 
training (e.g.^ training in one system with awareness or follow up 
or training in cinpther system as appropriate)* 

Least Effective Practices and Strategies ; 

1. Training away from the adopter's home site (whether^ another 
adopter site or, in most cases, on the D/D*s home site). The 
threats of a "new,'^ "not-invented-here" project are greatly 
reduced when those to be invo|;:ved in the implementation are on 
their "home turf." Training on-site also (1) promotes paurticipation 
of administrators and others who would not be directly involved 



in ptoject operation and (2) gives D/D "first-hand" information 
concerning adopting system. ^ 

Tr-aining conducted by someone not completely knowledgeaUDle about 
all aspects of the project. 

Ill-timed training, either too early or too late, for smooth and 
proper plcuining for iir5)lementation. ^ 

Note: All of these "least effective"- training strategies have been 
used at one time or another in the name of cost-efficiency. The 
Alabama SF's experience has been that these practices should be 
exceptions/ used only when absolutely essential. 

MONITORING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SUBSYSTEM 
V)ost Effective Practices cind Strategies : 

1, Involvement of project collaborators in monitoring and T.A. 
activities. • 

2. Securing recommendations from D/Ds concerning scheduling and purpose 
of SF monitoring. * 

3^ Scheduling of D/D^^ ryJbnrinfT ^6r-4o^'0\!t-yxp'^ss^^e^W^aLS possible after 
training. 

4. Monthly telephone checks with adopters and periodic SF site visits. 

Least Effective Practices and Strategies : ' ' — 

1. Relicince upon written reports for monitoring activities. 

2, Relicince upon correspondence cind other print media for provision of 
T;A. 



Project CAUSE^( Collaborative for Alabama Urban" School Educators), 
funded by NIE and administered and coordinated by AIDS, has complemented 
and supplemented AIDS' dissemination capabilities. This small one-year 
planning grant provided the impetus which led to the development of a 
^collaborative comprised of the Birmingham City School System, the 
Mobile County School System, the Alabama Department of Education and 
the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. The purposes of project CAUSE 
were: (1) To increase the capacity of urban educators in eligible school 
systems in this region to use resources available through rd&d agencies 
and, as a by-product, to strengthen their own internal rd&d capability; 
(2) To develop linkages between the eligible urban systems and build 
upon linkages currently existing between the offeror and other parties 
to CAUSE; (3) To constitute a collaborative that is viable and effective 
in^serving the needs of its members and that can serve as a model for 
locales and agencies with similar characteristics and needs; and (4) To 
direct the above purposes as means toward the end of in^roving educational 
policies and practices and increasing equity within collaborating agencies 

Several significant learnings have accrued as a result^of heavy, 
frequent staff involvement in project CAUSE (Collaborative for Alabama 
Urban School Educators) activities. The following propositions which 
influenced project CAUSE proposal development and were reflected in the 
project goals and objectives have even greater meaning and validity after 
a year's experience in establishing an urban collaborative than when they 
were written* 

1. All parties should be actively involved in planning from 
the earliest stages. . . 

2. A successful collaborative must be formed for the "right" reasons 
at the right time with active involvement of the "right" people. 

I6u \ , 
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3. Participation mdst be voluntary, participants must Jx?ive 
potential for meaningful 'commitment and follotr^hrough and 
the time to participate. 

4. Effective, collciboration requires a common interest in a 
significant goal. 

5. Adequate time and attention must be devoted to cooperative 
planning, organizing, developing and nurturing 'the 
CollcdDorative . 

6. Adequate prolfesions must be made for shared decision 
mciking and equal participation. 

7. A standard set of operating procedures ("ground rules") 
must be estciblished and a governing structure (policy 
body) which provides egalitarian control and promotes 

a democratic spirit must be formed in order to assure 
shared responsibility and authority for policy making. 

8. The initiating organization must build trust, establi'sh 
credibility and remove any threat it poses to other 
collaborators . 

9. Provisions must be made for a clear understanding of and 
agreement on intent, conditions, roles, responsibilities, 
constraints, expectations, division of labor and resources 
and rewcurds. 

10. All parties must understand and accept the fact that the 

tasks involved in mutually productive, effective 

♦J 

collaboration are highly demcuiding, time consuming and 
' complex, and that^parties often must "give" more than 
they receive before the principle of reciprocity or 
mutual exchange begins operating. ^ ^ 

11. Project goals should be realistic ^d reasonable, objectives 
should be clear and "precise, and provisibris'rof e^tly/ - - - ' 
visible accomplishment should be assxireti. 

12. An effective, two-way communication system must be carefully 
developed, organized and maintciined not only to make possible 
easy, frequent and productive diailog between and among all 




parties, but to encourage and force it. 

13. There must be a feeling that the Collaborative is benefitting 
individuals cind their organizations, as well as the group 

as a whole. 

14. A sense of local ownership (both psychological and firicincial) 
and recognition that local needs are being. met are ^ssgntial 
to sustaining cin innovation/ m new capacity. 

13. The Collaborative must be so^±ructured that ^<5tive partic- 
ipation from the organizations isD&^^^gsiraole cind 
essential/ and success is greatly dependent uboii^the? 
interdependence of its members. 

16. Local educators are more receptive to practical (practitioner- 
based, field-based, experience-based, craft knowledge) or 
action research approaches to problem solving than to 
theoretical ^solutions or esoteric discussions. 

17. The human element (people-to-people interaction) is a critical 
factor in efforts to link research and resources to practice. 

18. In a school system, significant change usually occurs at the 
building level v^ich means that the quality, attitude and 
leadership of the principal and the involvement and perception 
of a need to change on the part of teachers are essential 
conditions' for lasting educational improvement. 

19. Flexibility must be built in to allow LEAs to identify 
system-specific needs/problems, explore resource availability 
and possible solutions cind pursue an intra-agency approach 
for sharing success. 

A niBnber of specific learnings glecined from Project CAUSE tend to 
.reinforce many -of these propositions and have served to shape 
continuation plcins )and future activities. Those deserving mention 
here, are : . / C ^- - - ^ 

- Decision, making^y consensus is sometimes difficult, 
time consuming and eStasperating, but the benefits/ 
advantages are well worth the effort. The following 
advantages associated with consensus decision makipg 
wefe derived' from three CAUSE Policy Cotincil (governing 
body) meetings and several other group activities which 
encouraged paurticipatory decision^msJcing. ^ 



. \ 

1. Maximizes inclusion, input and responsibility of 
all members in decision-making process; therefore/ 
groups 'becomes more efficient in satisfyij^g members* 
personal goals. ^ 

2. Leadership functions diffused among all members; 
there fore^l^roup becomes inore effective because 
different leaders emerge depending upon the issue 
at hcind cind upon the recognized competencies of 
the pcirticipants. 

3. Ful.1 and free communications take place between 
members without regard to ascribed rajik. 



4. Participatory strategies; are particularly effective 
in groups where the task goals are \instructured and 
where the goal of the group is innovative or creative 
problem solving. 



? 



5. Members are more committed to decisions made by the 
group and to the implementation of the products 
which emerge as a result of the group's efforts 
because they have had input into the solution. 

6. Builds group cohension. 

7. Minimizes risk of one or two persons actively sabotaging 
^ the decision* 

8. Avoids quick compromise techniques, such as majority 
rule, trading, or average of rankings, thus breaking 
a "strain toward convergence." 

9. "Assembly effect bonus" potential of a group to 
outperform its own "best" resource. 

10. Satisfaction with group decision. 

11. ftore commi'tmeXit to decisions reached. 



Pcirents, teachers, students, communiry members, principals / ' 
central office staff in urbcin schools are not apathetic — 
they are not unconcerned cind disihterestfeci* They do care. 
They wcint to be involved in improving schools and schooling. 
Contrary to popular opinion (fanned by the prophets of 
gloom cind dooifi> non-edu<Jators' (e.g. , parent^^ studerits, 
business/lcibor representatives) are extremely interested 
in cind committed to plcinning local school improvement 
efforts and are very willing to give of their time and 
energy to plcinning activities. 

Educators in urbcin settings are not afraid to identify 
problems cind will make the necessary effort to locate and 
implement promising solutions that meet their needs. 



Furtheinnore , they are willing 1;o share ideas, insights, 
materials, programs, ^>ractices and other resources 
resulting in the discovery and use of previously 
underused aiT" generally unknown sources of cost-effective ^ 
assistance. Members are becflnnln y pp p p^i i that much 
more can be accon^lished collaboratively ,than separately,. 

- Most individuals who "buy into" a collaborative do so 
because they have a personal/professional respect for cind 
trust in the individuals who* are leading or promoting it. 

.During tKe ^formativ^ period in a collaborative * s development, 
XDost individuals' commitment is conditional cind tentative 
and is greatly dependent upon their rapport with and/or 
loyalty to the leaders.'- 

^--The higher the level of interaction between cind among 
•ihdividuals from different agencies in the Collaborative, 
the more in^ortant cind constrictive the event in building 
the incentives for collciboration. 

- The success of a collaborative depends to a great extent 
upon the overall attitude of the individual collaborators, 
particularly with regard to their willingness to be involved 
in the activities of the collaborative. It is not how much 
an individual collaborator has to contribute, but how much 
it is willing to give of what it has and how much it is 
willing to draw from the common resource pool established 
for the collabora4:ive that make a collaborative effort 
successful. While collaboratives s2}ould provide for equity 
in decision making., they should not be established on the 
premise that all* memberk/parties can contribute equally 

to the resource pooL.^tVhat is important is' that each 
member to the collaborative have an equal opportunity to 
contribute its strengths/successes and to draw from 
collaborative * s resources a possible solution to *a recognized 
need. ^ 

These learnings strongly suggest that urban schools are not 
doomed' to failure or mediocrity. Improvement of urban 
schools and schooling is neither a hopeless nor unrealistic 
expectation. Committed people operating in a collciborative 
mode with strong, positive leadership and support can effect 
chcinge . 

Extensive involvement by AIDS in efforts to get local educators to make 
greater Us6 of r ^& d has resulted in learnings which merit reporting* 
Sponsoring attendance of selected individuals from LEAs at workshops 
has been one strategy that has proven to be especially effective in 
achieving this goal when the, following criteria have been used. 

In deciding v^om to involve (from LEAs) in sponsored workshop 
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activities, the following conditions seem to justify the cost and make 
a noticeable difference in the likelihood of benefits being derived 
from attendcince. 

Involve LEAS that have: 

(1) Leadership .w&o have evidenced interest, in or commitmen*- 
to. research-baspd solutions to identified problems. 

- (2) Demonstrated commitment or will commit to improving 
curriculum cind instructioli . 

s * 

(3) Strong- emphasis upon professional development and 
comprehensive personnel improvement program. 

(4) Understcinding of th^ importance of sending teams 
* of individuals from the LEA who: 

.(a) Are headed by ^an individual in a leadership position 

>) Are comprised of a'^broad range of individuals 
(e.g./ classroom teachers, principal (s) / central 
office support staff) . ^ 

fjc) * Recognize the valy^- of r & d-based solutions and 
relevcince of these to local problems /needs. 
\ 

(d) Are committed to "taking r & d home" for further 

consideration/ sharing and follow up as appropriate. 

Although the following comments are mainly in the form of observations 

or impressions and don't qualify as "learnings'* in the strictest sense/ 

they seem importcint enough to include in this 'section. 

- Practice dissemination fronx the practitioners* j)erspectipve 
in a proactive manner. 

- Never promise more than ccin be delivered. 

- Build interpersonal relationships (internajly/ with LEAs 
cind with outside "Agencies, organizations whieh can provide 

; information and- services) cind establish confidence in< ^ - 
staff's ability to respond to client needs. 1 

- Develop 'staff skills and co'itpe^tencies that enable efficient 
delivery of user-determined Services. 

- Establish credibility and a positive image among clients 
^(users must be convinced that staff wants to help, wiW^ 
help and is capable of providing^needed assistance) . 
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• Telling people how great the program is isn't enough. The 
staff must work continuously to demonstrate (by performance) 
that the services provided by the dissemination office are 
worthwhile r practical and personalized. Staff must 
convince users that they are siijicere, capable and 
interested in providing serviced (must "sell** themselves 

as well as progrcun) . ' ^ A 

' A great deal of interaction (as much face-to-face as 
possible) between staff and clients on a fairly regular , 
basis is important, (Personal contact ^over a long period, 
of time.) 

Always keep in mind that there should be some WIIFM 
(l^iats In It For Me?) for everyone. 

We in education can solve more of our problems than we 
realize if we will stop depending upon someone else to 
solve all of the problems for us. There are tremenddus, 
untapped potential solutions (in state) to many of our 
problems. For exaxaple , much progress can be made through 
inter- cind intraf-system sharing of ideas, programs, 
practices or by pooling of resources (especially human 
resources). This would require previously unexplored, 
imaginative approaches involving mutually beneficial 
cooperation cind collciboration. An interpersoncil network 

* (both within and between schools aiid' systems) should be 
established, promoted and supported. 

Another promising possibility is. for local schools and 
systems to make, greater use of the many cost-effective, 
successful programs -and r & d products currently available 
for adaptation. Obviously, strong leadership, commitment 
and concern on the part of administrators would be critical 
to the success of such endeavors. 

Most change in schools occurs at the building or classroom 
level. 

Strong, positive leadership on the part of the building 
principal is* c^ritical in implrovement efforts. 

* "i 
A core or nucleus of educators (often a team comprised of 
a few committed teachers, the principal and one or more 
highly supportive, interested members of the central office 
j5taf £) ^ can effect change. , . , ^ , 

Strong suppdrt, active involvement ^d encouralgement by the 
superintendent cind central office staff are important factors 
in change or improvement efforts. 

Assuring a good **match" between client problems/needs cind 
information/programs is an Essential step in phe adoptioA/ 
adaptation process. 
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Providing the right ^informatipn to the right person (s) 
at the right time in usaifele fig^pn is a definition of 
dissemination to which local educators can relate* 

Arrange for and insist upon maximum involvement of users 
throughout all aspects of dissemination, especially when 
iirplementation or adaptation of promising programs/ 
practices is being considered. 
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EXHIBIT A- 



STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION 
ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Altbemt Infornution tnd Dtvilopmint Systtm 
Room 347 Stata Offici Building 
Montgomery. Altbtma 36l30 
Ttltphont 205/832-3138 ■ 

ALABAMA RESOURCE FILE 
LOCAL SCHOOL PROMISING PROGRAM/PRACTiCE 
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•AIDS USE ONLY. 



Accasnon No. 
Out Procasttd 



FORM NO AID3/79 



N«ma of SufMrintandant 



Nama of School Syittm 



Namt of Pfogrtm/Prtctict Bamg Nominated 



I 
I 
I 

I 
I 



3y submitting the abova-naintd 
of exchanging juccanfuJ expanences and practices 



' 

Pfogram/ppctiCa for rnclusion m 
d practicesiwith our coMoagues thr 



T^he AJabama Resource Ffle. we demonstrate our connm.tmant to the viiua and importance 
throughout the Alabama educational community 



practice js 



To ,h, b.s, o. our ,no^,^^. ,h. p,og.,m/p„c,.c. .o.cnbed her.,n meets ... (o,10w,ng cr.,.r„ for ncl.smn ,n A.ab.ma R«ourc. F„e T-, p,og„m/ 

(it IS working for usl 



Succttsful m meeting the needs »t was designed to address 
Cott atfactiva — (results justify expenditures) < 
Exportable ~ ^others should be able to adopt/adapt it to meet their locally .aentified needs; 



IDate) 



(Signature of individual completing formj 



I 

r 
i 

Not 

|>ia 
P / 
thj 

f 



(Date) 



(Signature of local Superintendent) 

I i!?ii'di,'sTo[f.ri«°?h°.X';::i.;^=rh^r^^^ !:X°n?;^:rs:cnTrh°;!o<:L? '^^ "--"-v pro^r.^. 

ro th. .tem^b«.Ow «... gu.d. AIDS- s°,,U^ x^TproZv^^^^^^^ '"''•''"""'^•"> «y«t.m th. progr.rt,/pr.c„c. op«r»t... You, r.soons. 

jW, hereby gran, our permiss.on for A>OS .0 r.leJs. ;nforma,.on r..a„v. ,o ,he program/prncce d.scr,oed h.re.n ,o ,n,.r.„.d educo.or. ou.s.de oS Al.bam.. 



l^-rru.r.p?r.=j^ 

INot. ,hat forced cho.c. and mu„.p.. response „.n,. ar. .ndud.d «hen po,s.6.e; be sure ,o checK ALL ap^opr.a.e response, when .o d,rec,«i. - 
^AIOs'>^.';'^"u°,!.lc^TeVaTsub^^ "'"jr """^T Z ''•''!«"'««»<^ """" P<"« "^-P m.nd ,ha, .he form returned 

,L.he complTtedTorm bS n"al an" ;^:{,,V.1tX1o^^^ "^'"""^ .nforn,.,ion conc.rn,ng your progr.m/pract.ce. For ,h3 reason. .mpor.an, 

pL'7pp^op?;;.^°e;r^s.7. '° ■< --"^ cro«-r....nc;d 



1. IDENTIFiC A T I O N (Providif t 



I 
1 





Name or Title bf Program or Practice 


, r 












Name of Contact Parson 




c. Tlile/Poiiiion of Contact 




Addr*« (Strttt, Gty, State. Zip Code) of Contact 










e. Talaphona Number of Contact 


f. Name of School Syitam(i) 






9- 


Couniy(jtt) in Which School System(s) Located 











■ERIC 



■17. 



i 


2. FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 




V a. YVh«t II th# primary funding wurct f6r thi* program /practict? Check cnt,: 

B 0 Minimum* Program O Local 

0 Fedtral — Indicatt typt (t.g.. Titit 0 
g| 0 Other — Specify 





b. What was th< approximate per participant start -up (tmplemantltioni cost? Pteaje attempt to make as reanstic an est^niote as poJjibJe. 



c. What ts the approximate per p«rticipant*afinoal operating cost? Please attempt ?o,fnake as reaitstic an estimate as possible. 



YEARS OF OPERATION 



I 



a. Check one 

O Less than 1 year 
0 1-2 years 
- 3-5 years 



^ 6-10 years 
- over 10 years 

no longer in operation 



b. Date program /practice implemented m system 



VALIDATION/EVALUATION 



Check atl appropriate responses: 

u iQternai Evaiua'tion by Oevetoper 
□ External. Evaluation by Consultant (s) 
■J No^F^nnal Evaluation 



1 



O IVO (Identification Voudation Dissemination) 
D JORP Uoint Ot«eminatiOn Review Panel) 
t ' Other (Specify) 



5. PURPOSES (GOALS) OF PROGRAM/PRACTICE 



Give brief statement of major purposes' 



I 

I 



\ 



POPULATIONS SERVAEO B Y P R 0 G R A M /P R A C T I C E 



a. Number of School Systcnns 

b. Number of Schools 



c. Approximate Number of Students (or other participants) Served 

d. Approximate Number of Personnel Providing Services /% 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA FOR SCHOOL OR SCHOOL SYSTEM(S)< . . . . - 

(Base ttch response on largest unit parttctpaung m program/practice, i.e . school or school system. Note if more than one school is participating, respond 

with system deta.) 



e^ Location IS predominantly: 
□ Rural 



O Urban 



O Suburban 



"b. Total student enrollment (schpoJ or system(s)): 



c. Total number of teachers (school or $ystem(s)J: 



d. Econortiic base of community: 

O Primarily agricultural^ 

O Primarily industrial 
1 



□ Mixed/Combined 
n Other (specify) 



e. Percentage of minority students. 
Q L*$s than 20% 
- 20-49% 




^ 50 -75% 

n Greater than 75% 



t7 



u 



NCEOS 



12« 



«. Wm thd pfoortm/pftctict dtvtloptd m rtsponto to »d«ntifitd oetdi or prouJcmi? 
^ g Ye$ O No • 

>b H "Yw." wfiicn of the following youp$ w«fe »nvol^td »n identif>iaQ thtse noedi/pf^bbmi? Chtck mor« thin ont it ^poucabti 
w Students O General Community 

J TMchtrs ^ Outside ConsuJtanttsl/Agencyfiei) 

G Administrators Board of Education 

r Parents i: Other Upscify) 

C Advisory Councili » 



9. DEVELOPMENT OF ?LAM FOR P R 0 G R A M /P R A C T I C E 



Proyam: evolv* .n different A^ayj. Which of ?he following patterns dejcnbw the order m which thu par;icu'ar program 'practice was developed? 
Check one: * ^ 



^ n) Needs Identified. '2) Objectives developed. 13) Curriculum designed. Ml Program/Pract»ce .rip<em*nted. 
(1) Problem recognized, (2) Curr.culum designed, (3) Objectives 'developed. (4) Program/Practice imptemented. 
(tj Program /Practice adopted/adapted. (2) Needs »dentified. (31 Curnculum modified or revised, (4j Program/P'actjce implemented. 
If «on^ of the above depict accurately the manner »n w-/hich your program/practice evo»ved, briefly describe the process ov which th.$ did occur 

) 



lERlC 



SUMMARY OF NEgOS. OBJECTIVES ANO ACTIVITIES 






/V5 RUC ^ONS fnColumn Abelo>^Jiztthe mz\or needi (or probi§mO ^hich thn progr9m,pr9CVQe w 8en§Qth Column 8, enter 
r^e Qrmwry objecrves devefoped in con/uniuon ^th the program, prac 11^0 Fmaily, hsx m§ior or reipreientat»re ictmttei^n CoHjmn C tNote ^ou need 
not 'St bit xt'viffes, only ths^e ^fch you think t^est represent the nsture and epproich of your prognm/pr^ticeJ ff possible refute obffcnves to *he 
need sf for ^,ch they ^re devehped. and r*>iat» activities to the objectives they are designed to mUt. iNote Use brackets or iny other lOQ'cJil symbot 
to depict these relationships or essocntrons ) 


Column A 


Column 8 


Column C 




^ Major Needs 


Primary Objectives 


R**presentatfve Activities 








✓ 




• 












i 
i 




* 

/ ■ - . " 


' ' a 


\ 

/ 

t 
















"^ 






— ^ — 


• * 
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I 
I 



11. TARGgT POPULATION (SI SERVED 



Sl!?^*?* b«low which detcnbe iht primary ttrgtt group (s) served bv tht program/practict. Chec»c alt tpproPnatt rtsponst$. not 

iirniivo lO ona ra^potisa. 

«. Ag«/Grada/ta#rn*f Group , ' 

Q Infjjnts lagej 0«3) 
^ P'ttch^l (d^es 3-5) 



^ Kmdat^ten (ages 5-6) 

O Primary (gradtt 1-3).. 

O Upper Eltmeniarv (gradei AS) 

^ Middle School (grades 5-8) 



□ Junior High (grades 7-9) 
^ Senior High (grades 9-1 2) 
^ Junior Collega 
Technicai College 

Adult Students (18^. adutt basic education) 
^ Connmunity Groups (noO<rcdit connmuni:y education) 



Teachers 

Adminijtrsiorj/SuperVisorj , 
- Parapfoftsnonals 
^ Nonprofessional)^ 
^ Qthtr L 



I 
I 



b. Special Characteristics 

^ Learning Disabled 

Avtrage . - 

G Lor/ Achi^ers^ 
G Potential Dropouts 

Chronic d^sciplmc/attenoance problems 
^* (jifrcd (moicate type of gif tedness) 



PnystcaJly Handicapped (indicate type (sJ of handicap) , 



^ >/len(ally Har^dicapped (indicate tvpefs) of >>ond»cap) 

Knowled^e/Sk ll Deficiency (scnool*felated. not inherent in learner) 

n Minority 
Female 

- Sconomically Oisadvantoged 

- Unemployed/Underemoioved 

- Oher * 



c What 1$ the totat number of students (or other primary partrcipants) tnvolvcd m the program/practice? . 



d What js the total number of classts participating in this program/practice? . 



i 
f 
I 
I 
I 



e. What IS the total number of schools participating »n <he progfam/practics' . 



I. 



' Was the program/pracrrce initially implnmented with ihe tot^l population for which »t was He^igned' ^"y>s Ino 

If "No*: explain hhw the orogram/pVactice was piloted, i e.. how many ndtv.dual students, classes, schools were .nvoiv«d -n the p.lotmg, ? 



g Are thtre plans to extend or expand the program/practice to serve additional students in your system IsJ? 
If "Yes" explain. ' 



Yes 



No 



IerJc 



17. 



^2. SPECIAL FSATURcS OF PROGRAM/PRACTIC! 



I 



*■ )ISirXopV«r,'j;^n'^r.' '•"•"^"•^•P <" P^o^'^m/p^cc. .0 othtj^r^^prooroms «,h,n your school or «hoo. ..«em? Ch„.„ „ _ 

T.MS pro^rflm/practict is: . . 

- - - -0-*rtf<onwinr(r;rr m,.6,«i „ri ,V , b,Mder pro9r.m. Compl.m.nt, *nd/u. nioiH.m^,, .noth., program ibux .s not .n .n.egr,! Mr. of 
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^;:!: m^t^l^.'ror,?,'^; ''n'"^ "'^ ■^-S^-'P-- -O or pr.,.n. progrom,.or:=-.,c« m.. .n,..ar go-., or purpose.? 



: mo«t SDOropnate rtsponsc. 
Thts program /practice* \ 

* Rtpuceo a program/pi-aciice mat had simiUr goa's. 
\j Suppiomtnteo a praviouily existing prosram/pracnco 

• Filled a c^reviousiy existing votg 



I 



I 

14 



/our know<edg*, which Q^^e foHowng best o»icrib« the or.gm of this program/oraciice^ C^ec^ 
IS program/practice: 

Ofigmated within this school system 
^1 Was developed commercuUv ^nd adopted to local situntion 
^ Was developed m another local ichooi sysiem and adapied to local needs. 



f^osi appfoortaie r<j|ponse 



MATERIALS 



a. Are any spec al mattna's ne«ded for the operation of this program/practtce? ' ' Yes 



^:o 



b. If "*^es ' :o 13a. w^re these materi3»i - • 

w Devefoped locally by teachers and other staff members? • 
Purchased from commercial firm? 
Acquired from another school system? 
Other? (indicata) ^ . 



c U Yes" to 13a. ware these materials 

^ Acquired or developed specificaJly for this program/practice? or 
^ Already m u$« sonr>awhtrt m the system? 



t 
I 
I 



I 



tV"^?r^TJ^!^To°>^^^ — •«ch.r,7,dm,n,s.ra.or. gu.d.,. ,nd oth.r ,p,c.,l ma.er.a.s u«d 



in connection 



J4. EQUIPMENT 


a. t$ any special equipment required tor the operation of this program/practice? ♦ Yes 


'"No 


^ b. 1^ "Yes" to 14a. was ihit equipment. ^ 




H O PgrchaKd or developed specifically for this program/practice ? or ^ 




" C Already availtbfe wtthin the ^stem? ^ 
. ^ / ' 





c. If "Yet" to 14Hwa$ this equipment* 
O Purchased from a commercial firm? or 
O Designed and built by. local personnel? 



X 



d. Ust below any equipnr^nt that is essential to the operation of the program/practice. 



I 

— i3~- 

ERIC 
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If spfec»al trammg i$ necessary, indicate the nature of Swch training (e,g,, tvt>e, cost, nme requirements, eic J 



] 



c Which of the foHowing best describes the nature of the instructional staff members mvo'vement m this program/practicei 
Responsibility assumed m addition to other regular duties or assignments (less ihan half time) T 
'"^ Responsibiltty assigned as a portion of regular duties 
C Major '-esponsibility constituting at least half of work load 



INVOLVEMENT/COMMITMENT * 



a V/hich of the following were involved m the initial planning and implementation of tho program/practice? Check more than one d applicable 
Teacheis Board of Education •» . ' * , 

'J Students 



/ ^' Principals 

n Central office staff 
^> Superintendent 



^ Parenrs/other community groups 
^ ' Advisory Council (s) 

Other 



ERIC 



Hm tny ttgniTTcant oo^iuon or f»«i«tanc« •m*f9id xb th« impumnnution t^wt op«^tion of th« pr ogrim/prictica/ ^ Y« ^* C 132 



I 
I 



If -Ytf/* from wtiich of tht groopt iitttd in 1 7a «t>ovt tm thtf oppotitibn or r«*suncj onotntttd, «nd wh«t $tnt»9'« »^«vt 6^ us«d to coOnttr 
such pfoWtrnt? 



P ^C. 'Hjvt «nv of tht groupi mttd m M% abovt offf^ad parijculiiiv^moontm sucport to thj progrim/praciica? 
U "Yti/* iilcic«w which group ii) and commsnt concirning tha rvoa 3nd axttnt of tftatr lupport. 



I 
I 



EVALUATION ^ - . ' ■ 


a. Art^ihf pb|tctjv« of tha program/practica bting achiavtd? 


□ Y>^^^ 3 No ^ - • 


4 



I 
I 

I 
I 
1 



b. On which of \ti0 following did vou baaa vour ft»pon»a lo qutation 13a? Chack all appfopriata rutponm, 
3 Ob5afvatidn/Proft«iona/|Ud9fT>eni-lndicata iha tndividuaKs) or groupU) >nvolvad. 



C *:ntarnal tvaluaoon incorporating formal data coUaction and anatyiu (a g.. pra-iest and ooitutjt. Ptc.) 
□ Evaluation cy contultants axtarrtal to ichooi svittm . * 

0 Othar ■ ^ 

c. Summanta iha nH|«r procadurai and hndmgi raiattd to aach tVoa of avatuation ampioyad <for each .tern chackad .n 18b aboval 



I 
I 
I 
I 



d.'didthaprogfam/practicaproducaunanticipatadoutcomaior rasults? ^ Ym □ No 
If -^Yes.** list and commant britf ly concarning aach banaath tha aporopnata heading. 
POSITIVE EFFECTS; 



NEQATIVH EFFECTS: 



18- 



19. ADOPTtON/ADAPTATION POTENTIAL 
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1. Jhit program/prccoc^ ftnch i«tlf to tht foilcwng utt(t) by mtertstod jchools/schoci ^ysttmj. Check ati apprcpnatt respopies. 
^ Adoption (R«pliciting program /pr»ctici as it is operttmg in this systtmi W 

^ Adtptatfon ^Utilizing tht ctntral concopts jnd f»itur»i of the pfogram/practics. but modifymg^prccwauras, etc.. to meet locol needsy^cumitancosi 

^ Partial Adoption 1S«!dCt«d componantJ or faaturet of th^ prcnram/practica could be exrracUo c«nd os^d m conjunction wtth oncomg pfoarams/ 
practices). . 



^ Other. 



b. M.3$ 'he success of the program /practice dependad greatJy ucon one or more of the factors listed below? ^ Yes ^ No 

If "Yes," chick*^!! applicet/.a responses. 
1 P Soecinl attributes of pro|tct staff 
' 'J Community climate and support 
^ Magnitude .nrensJty. or other special feature of :he problemlsl and/or needis) existmq at the fme the program a-ss imp^em^jnted-Spoofy the tic:, 



if possible. . 
^ Other. 



c. Has the program/practice been adopted or adapted m another school or school system? \j yes No 
If 'Yes." indicate JchooJ (s) ^nd location. i 



d tn v.hich of *t\e foffcwing ways can interested educators secure add tional information concerning th^ '-.ogram/pr<;ctice? Check ail appr^^pnate respons 
-J Request available printed descriptive materials from contact person 
- Telephone conversations with contact person 

^- Written request to contact person for answers :o specific questions ^ ' 

On-?iie visitation (arrangements should be made through cnntact person) . t <• ^ 
Other t 

e Which o^the following are essential to'the adoption/adaptation af this program^ractice another «nooi^ Check all opproonate responses. 
Specialized training for staff 
Us^ of des:gnated instructional materials 
^ ^ Use of specialized equipment 
^ Availability of appropriat<t facilities • 
"2 Supojemental funding 

O Other * \ }_ 

f Which of the following services are .ivailable to representatives of schools/school systems interested -n adopting/adapting this program/practice? 
Check aft appropriate responses. Indicate with a checkmark whether or not' there. are financial charges for any of the services provided. 

Q ln>depth orientation for key personnel 

Charge, t ) Yes ( ) No ^ ^ 

C Training of individuals to be iVtvolved in implementation and operation 

Charge- I ) Yes ( j No , * 

C provision of instructional matendts 
Charge: ( ) Yes ( ) No 

O f^^ovision of director's manual, administrator guide, teacher gi/ide. etc. 
Charge: ( ) Yes ( ) No 

O Provision of evaluation design' . i ' * 

• Charge: ' ) Yes ( ) No 

Provision of proiect proposal or other detailed plan * 
Charge: { )Yes { ) No | 

^ On-site (of adopter/adapter) consultation by appropriate program personnel ''X ^ 

Charge- ( ) Ye< { ) No . « \^ 

^ Visitation by adopttryadapter personnel to program/practice site 
Charge: ( )' Yes ' { ) No 



Other (Specify)- 



18, 



I. 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAM/PRACTICE 



« f''^'»cf#«K,« anrf/or rf,if,npu«/>,n? /«fur«. ,ndmM,nr cuKoZs or ^iJ/M. Om,f tho wmm»ry 

to 200 word,, Th,t tummary w.ll mcludtdupttt of tht documtnt resume wh.ch w,h be d,tiem,n»ted to educator, throughout tne State 

\ 



18, 



Perjc • . 
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rNOeXING OF PROGRAM/PRACTICE 
, checkmark <,«,oe «3ch t,Z ^.ch iescnbfZ c^r^r.m^^^^ P'.c/ 



I 
I 



Administrative Organization 
• After School Programs 

Alternative Schools 

Attendance Services 

Casj Management 

Oassroom Research 

Community education 
C Curriculum Development 
^ Curriculum Guides 

Educational Innovation 



I 



^ Adult Sasic Education 
Elementary Education 

- High School Equivalency Programs 

- Intermediate Grades 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 



■ Exchange Programs 

Facility Improvement 
* Inservice Programs 

Instructional Imorovornent 

Matnstjeaming 

Migrant Education 

Parent Participanon 

Performance (Competency) Based Educat;on 

Program Development 

Scheduling 

\ 



School Community Programs 
Shared Services 
Staff Improvement 

Student Evpluatmn (i e . report card^J 

Summer Programs 

Teacner Irhprovement 

Other (Specify) 



INSTRUCTtO^NAL D IV IStQN/LEVEL 

' Junior Colleges 
^ Junior High Schools 
Preschool Education 
' PrimarVCducation 



Secdnojjry Education 
• Senior High Schools 
' Other (Specify) 



SUBJECT AREA/AREAS ICONTgNTi 



Adapted Physical Ecjucation 

Aesthetic Education 

Agribusiness 

Aritnmetic 

Art 

Athletics 

Basic Skill; 

Business Education 

Career Education 

Computers , 

Driver Education 

Drug Education 

Ecology , 

Elementary School Mathematics 

Environnr\Bntal Education 

Pine Arts 

Guidance Counseling ' 

Health ^ducation^ 

Hom# Economics Educayon 

Language Arts (Specify course if applicable) 



' Physical Education 
• problem Sol-i'^g 
^ Psychomotor Skills 
• Reading- 

Basic ne,3(jing 
'^^ Beginning Reading 
^ ' Interdisciplinary Apprnoch . 
' ' Reading Comprehension 
^ Reading Games 

Reading Improvement 
' Reading Readiness 
Reacino Skills • 
' ^ Reading Tests 
' ' Remedial Reading 
' Sequential Reading Programs 

"J Remedial Instruction 

^- Remedial Programs - > 

f^l Safety Education 

U Sciences (Specify course if applicable) 



□ M.,h.ma,>cs (Sp.cfy course .f apphcoW.) f, g^ondary School Math.mafcs 



O Metric System 

^ Music ^ 

^ Nutrition 



Sccoftd (Foreign) Language Learning 
(Specify course »f applicable) 



f ^ Sex Education 



Sorial Studies 'Specfy cour;o if applicable) 



Special Education 'SpectW tyn<) 



Spelling , - 
Vocabulary 

Vocational Agriculture 

Vocational Education (Specif/ course iT applicabl^i 



Writing Skills (Specify course if applicable) 



Other (Specify) 



10 
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'■^ Contfnous Progress Plan 

^ ' Cross Age Teaching 
Diagnostic Tcachtng 
experiential Learning- 
Fiefd Trips 
• Heterog«6eoui Grouping 

' ' Homogeneous Grouping 
Independent Study 
Individualized £urrlc5lunri 

''^i individualized instruction 



* ^ Interdisciphnarv Approach 
^ ' Large Group Instruction 

^ ' Learning Modules 

' Multisensorv^Learntng 
' ^ Nongraded Classes 
> ' Open Education 

♦ ^ Peer Teaching 

PerfoffT^nce Pased EdycatiOQ 
' ^ Resource Room Programs 
Self Directed Classrooms 



< ' Short Courses 

' Small Group Instruction 

♦ ' Studv Abroad 

• ' ^ Team Teaching 

' ' Television 

^' Tutoring 

'5 Other .(Specify) 



1^ 



LEARNER CHARACT€RIS'TICS 



' Average' 
' ^trnd 

Culturally Orsadvantaged 
Oeaf 
' ^ Dropouts 
' Economically Disadvantaged 
Educationally Disadvantaged 
' Elementary School Studep^s 
Emotionatly Disturbed 
Exceptional Students 
' Gifted 

> Grade 1 
J Grade 2 
' ' Grade 3^ 
' Grade 4 
• n Grades ^^--'^ 



1! Grades 
' I Grade 7 
I ' Cfrade 8 
' Grade 9 

Gr^Kie 10 

Grade 1 1 

Grode 1 2 

Hand»capped. 

Hearing Impaired Children 

Hi'jh Achievers 

H»tjh School Students 
i Juoior Htgh School Students 
• Kindergarten Children 
* ' Learning Difficulties 

Learning Disabilities 



Low 3t3iU»v-5tudents 
Mentafly/Haofdicapped 
Partially brghred 
Piiysicjily Handrcauped 
Potential Dropouts 
R'^tjrdert Children- 
Rcr^rdod R"n(}'r<; 
Slow Leame/s 
Socially OisadV'intaqed 
St)eech Handrcauped 
Talented Students 
Other (Specify) 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



' ^ Accelerated Programs 
Behavioral Ob|ec:ives 
Cooperative Programs 

' ' Cost Effectiveness ' 

' ' Criterion Referenced Tests 
' Discipline 

^ ^ Evaluation 

f ' Learning Laboratories 

' ' Mastery Learning 



' ' Middle Schools 

Needs Assessment 

Pass Fail Grading 
* 

' ' Peer Evaluation 

School Community Cooperation 
■ Screening Tests 
Self Concept 
' ' Space Utilisation 
^ i Student Attitudes 



' ' Student Motivation 

Suspension 
^ ' Teacher Attitudes 

' Tests 
■ Other (Specify) ' 



STAFF 





Assistant Principals 


( 1 


Paraprofessional School Personnel 


Special Education teachers 




c. 


Beginning Teachers 


n 


.Preschool Teachers 


f 1 Superintendents 




n 


Counselors 


ri 


Principals 


'' Teacher Aides 




a 


Differentiated Slif($ * 


n 


Remedial Teachers 


Vocational Education Teachers 




n 


Elementarv School Teachers 


n 


School Nurses 


^ Volunteers 




□ 


Librarians 
/ 


n 


Secondary School Teachers 







TYPE OF MATERIALS 



^1 Audiovisual Aids 
Newspapers 

'■^ Programmed Texts 

Student Developed Materials 
Supplementary Textbooks 
Teacher Developed Materials 



f ^ Textbooks 
' I Workbook? 

Worksheets 
' Other (Specify) 



. EXHIBJT B 

Alabama Information and Development System (AIDS) 

PivlsiQn^-of_.Sesearch, Planning and Information Services 

Department of Education 

AIDS USER QUESTIONNAIRE 

' 1. How did you first learn about the AIDS office and its services? 

.1- article in the Alabama Education newspaper 

2. awareness presentation by AIDS staff member 

3. AIDS brochure or ^other printed material 

f 

4. through a local inservice progrcun 

5. informally (word-of-mou^h) from a colleague 

6. college' course (undergraduate or graduate) 

7. SDE employee other than AIDS staff 

8. Other — specify 
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Approximately how mciny dixferent times have you requested services from the AIDS 
office since it was established? 

1. Once 

2.2-5 

3. 6 - 10 . - . 

4^ more than 10 



Most requests to AIDS require a coirtputeiOliterature search which 'results in a 
printout of titles cind abstracts. How did or how have you generally 'used the 
printout(s)? (Check all that apply.) . , 

1. reviewed the citations but usually did not order complete documents 

2^ ordered one or more microfiche from AIDS office 

3. obtained microfiche from a library or other microfiche collection 

' 4. ordered one or more 'complete journal articles from AIDS office 

5. located journal articles in a library or other source 



a^. Have you ordered mic^pofiche or paper copy from PRiC Document Reproduction Service 
(Arlington/ Virginia) ? 

1. Yes 2. No ' ^ ^ 

If ye*s, approximately hoyTttMy times? 



b. Have you ordered one or more^oii^ete journal articles from University 
Microfilms Interna*tional (Ann Arboi^ Michigan)? 

^ 1. 'Yes > 3. *No 

If yes, approximately how many tinvSs? 
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In addition to the conputer printout, the response package sent from the AIDS 
office frequently includes one or more one-page abstracts which describe exemplary 
projects in the National Diffusion Network (NDN) , new or innovative programs fjrom 
the Alabama Resource File, or documents from thfe State Department of Educa"ti9n.' 
How did how have you used these additional abstracts? (Check all that apply.) 

1. I do not recall receiving additional abstracts 

2. reviewed them but usually took no further action 

3. discussed one or more of the abstracts with a colleague 

4. contacted the AIDS office or the pers'on identified as the principal 

investigator for more information. Approximately how many times^T 

' have you. requested more information? , 

* . ' 

5. initiated' steps which led or are leading to installation'of a new 

program or practice described in an abstract 

After revie^^^ the complete response package, what did or what do you usually do 
with it?^ 

1. discard it 

2. file it for future reference 



^ 3. pass it to a colleague to share ideas. Shared with: (Check all that apply.) 

1. students ^ 

2 . teachers 

3. counselors, librarijbns 

4. p^c{mJpv\9^tP>^ri^ . coordinators 

5. otmkr — specify 

What has been the major effect or benefit of the services you received from AIDS? 
(Check all that apply.) . * 

1. provided assistance in completing a graduate course 

2. provided direction or references to other sources 

3. provided input for a workshop or other presentation — explain '. , 



4. contributed to improve classroom teaching and management techniques- 
explain ^ 



5. contributed to improve curriculum design or materials — explain 



6* contributed to improve administrative procedures — explain 



7. other' — explain. ^ 

8. provided IJUttle or no effect or benefit 
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1. If AID^ services were not available, how would you have gotten the kind of 
information you requested? (^eck all that apply.) ' ' ^ 

" 1- purchased a computep^ search through a university or public library 

service * * • ' 

2- hand searched the literature in a library 

3, other'-r-describe-v ^ . ' , a 



4, I probably woul<i not have had the resources (time/money/contacts) to 

acquire comoarable information. 

% • ' V 

8. How would you rate the overall value of having a service such as AIDS availcible to 
educators? (Circle one number.) 

■ , ^ . ■ ■ ' 

1 ^ 2 3 4 5 ' 

very* ' little 

valuable value 



9. Please provide any suggest;Lons for improving amy aspect of AIDS' services. 



r 



9 





10. What is your position/job title? 



1'. classroom teacher - elementary or secondary ^ 

2. classroom instructor - po^tsec6ndary. « 

3. counselor - elementary or ^^ondary ^ 

4. counselor or sindlajr^position - ^postsecondary 

5. ^building principal or assi^t:ant - elementary or secondary 

6. administrator, supeirvlsor or ^ther central office - elementary or \ 
secondary 

7. administrator, supervisor, etc., - postsecondary' / ^ 
a. state employee * 

9. other — describe . 



11, How woxild you classify the agency which eitrploys you? 

1- county school system with more than 20,000 students 

2, county school .system with 4,000 to 20,000 students 

3, county school system with fewer than 4,000 students 

4. cit^ school system with more than 20,000 students 

5, city school system with 2,000 to 20,000 students 

^ 6. city scliool system with few^r Jihan 2,000 students 

_^ 7, junior/communityVcQllege K 

8. technical coJLlege/institute 

9, SDE 

. 10. o^f^r state agency 

11, other — describe 



P 



Pl'ease mail by October 5, 1981, Use the enclosed envelope or send to: 



4^ 



AIDS, 

Stat^ Department of Education 
^PDon 607, State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
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USER EVALUATION OF AIDS LITERATURE SEARCH 



Search No. 
Date 



1, \ To what extent was the search pertinent and relevant to the topic or 

question which you submitted? ^ 

( ) Completely ( ) Partially ( ) Not at all 
Comment 

2, How completely or adequately did the search address. the topic which you 
submitted?. 

( ) Completely ( ) Partially ( ) Not at all 
Comment ■ 

3, For your needs, was the number of citations included — 

( ) Excessive ( ) About right ( ) Too few 

4- Were you able to use the information for the purposes you had intended? 

( ) Completely ( ) Partially ( ) Not at all 

Comment 



5. yiDid you receive the AJDS Information 'Package in time to use it for your 
( intended purppse(s)? I 

( ) Yes ( ) No Comment C ^ 

6. Were^u able to interpret and follow the information provided fi>r each 
citation in the printout received? 

( ) Yes ( ) No . Comment 

7. What will be your next step in securing needed information? 

( ) Complete AIDS Document Request Form 



( ) Retrieve documents myself 
, ( Order documents from ERIC 

( ) No document retrieval required; citations adequate for my^eeds 
( ) No document retrieval planned; citations did not appear rjtlevant 
to my needs 

( ) Order follow-up search from /JtDS ' ♦ 

8. What do you hope to achieve by using the information resulting from this search? 



9* Are you likely to u3e AIDS again when you need information? ' 

( ) Yes ( * ) No Comment v_ 

10. Other comments/suggestions: ' 



[ KJL?ISE RETU]^ TO THE AIDS OFFICE IN THE ENCLOSED POSTAGE -FREE ENVELOPE 

i 



nir c f>' • AIDS F-9 



EXHIBIT D 



. . . ^ ' 
Znfonnation Needs «)d Uses of Alabama aducators 

A survey of TBachcri and Pdainimxataors 
in Selected local School Systems 



School Systent 



OfTitm^in the nsx» of your school ayatem.) 



PleAS0 plscm * ch^ckmtTk to the right of the sppropriete reaponae category. 

Poeiticn: iuperintendent 

Principe! 

Teecher 

Other 



Grtjaziizational Plaoonent: m 1 ^ 12 

SJe^ntery Sch<Ml 
Midiile School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 




Bducaticn Lsveli 

L 



Lese then e or 
0.5. Degree 

B.JI. or B.S. Decree 

M.A. or M.S. 

Sd, S. 

Ph, D, or Ed, D. 



9^ 



^Profe—ional Bqpe r ienoe 
in Bducaticn ] Include 
cunrent yeap) t 



Years Qqpexdjenoe in 
Preeent Systnt 



0 2 yeere 
3 " 5 tjeera 
6 ^ 10 yeer^ 
11 or nbre yeerm 

0 " 2 yeera 
3^5 yeera 
6 ^ 10 yeere 
11 or ttore yetiza 



19. 
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Insttxactigns: S^ch of th€ might amotions ax^prisin^^the rem&indar of thm Survey 
. is headed b^f m qu0stion dmaigmd to collect dmt.t coticmrning your nmmd for And us* 
of thm bmst rnvmiljiblm carrent information in your job* Plmmsm bmgin emch smctioa 
by rmmding cMrefully t/j# qumstion mud MsaociMte<I *2tmmMte rmsponsoi, Thmn 
rmspond to mmch item b^ circling thm nmaber bmnr-^kth thm mltemMte responsmi, thMt 
best reflects your bmhsrior or feeling concerning emch . Plemse be sure thMt you 
asrk M response for eech item. Note: Ue suggest thet you a&rk the first response 
thdt comes to mind. Pleeee do not spend < lot of time attempting to enelyze these 
4itema. There «r© no corrtfcc or eren preferred response^, He mre only interested 
in your perception concerning each item, Thenk you for your cooperation. * , 



W» are interested in situations/occasions/MMsigiwents v/iirA proapt you and^ 
other Alabama educators to think a2>out the need for obtaining the best 
arailable current informMtion. We are also interested in kitting for which 
of tbmse situations /occasions /assignments you are successful in securing 
such burrent information. Please share with us your recent experiences with 
regard to information needs and information use for each of ihe situations/ 
occasions /assignments listed in the center colwsn by indicating how you 
perceive a need for information related to each specified item (left response 
column) and how freguently you actually secure and use information for each 
identified purpose (right response column) . 



ntJ^OUEJtCY or HtEV 



FREQUSNCy OF SUCCZSS IN 
OBTAVinfG HZSDSD INIORMATION 




€. 
7. 

$, 
9. 



SZTUXriOH /OCCASION /TASK 



Developing deily lesson plans 

9friting proposals for funding 
by extemdl egency 

Developing or revising 
curriculum 

FormaUting policy recomoen* 
dations 

Carrying oat camittee 
assignsieni 

Developing rules /regulations 

ffriting or revising curriculum 
guide 

Planning/conducting inservice , 

Designing, new instructional • 
progrtmm 



10, Developing rationale /position 
statement ^ 

22. Preparing speech/ presentation/ 
artfclm " ' 




0 



is;: 



rxsQ^^mhf or Heto 



mEVUsscY or soccsss in 




SrrVATZON/OCCASIOH/TASK 



12, Updating t^Mching/instructionml 

methods 4md t«d!ini^95 

13, Securing inaovMtiv9 ideA^ for 

iMp rc rmmnt 

14, ' Cofiducting research fori Mc*deMiic 
S COQT39 ^rk or degree 

15, 'invmstigMting promising 

programs /practices 

i^. Identifying exemplary adaini- 

strMtiv^/mMnagetmnt prMctices 

17, Seeking iaproved classroca 

mMBsgmmnt end/or discipline 
techniguea 




3 



. Different people heve different preferences and practices with regard to 
information and knctf ledge seeking. In order to serve you and other Jilabama 
educatofs better, ye need to know the sources on which you depend for 
securing new ideas and kiktf ledge in connection with your professional 
responsibilities. Please tell us to what extent you rely on each of the 
follc^lng so^fces for thJ^ purpose^ 



18, Discussions with teachers in yoar 

school /school system 

19, Discussions with administrators/ 

svtperrisors in your school/ 
school system 

« 

20, Reading professional journals/ 

poblicatioas 

21 , Attending meetings sponsored by 

professional organizations/ 
associations i 

22, Attending meetings /conferences/ 

workshops sponsored byi State 
(and/or rederal) education 
agencies * 




TT. Cont'd: . . . sources on vhicn you depend 
for securing new ide^ -^nd knpifledge^ in 
connection with your profession*! 
respdrisihirlxtzes . 



73. InfonoMl contacts with 

oniversity /college faculty 

24. PMTticipating in school sijstea 

professionsl idevelopi^nt 
(inservice) experiences 

25. Discussions with edacetors in 

other school systems 

26. Enrolling in college/university 

courses Mnd/or speciAl workshops 



27, Contacts with State Depertaent 
otsducetion consultents 

•* Other? 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


7 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 












1^ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 ' 


4 


5 


1 


2 


' 3 


4 


5 



III. /fany factors interfere with educators' ability to secure and use the b€St 
a>aiia^i0 current inforaetion in the perfortaajtce of their professional 
responsibilities. It would help us to know to what extent each of the 
factors listed below tends to prevent you from seeking and/or obtaining 
inforsm'tion that you need and can use in your work. 



2$, Lack of knowledge concerning^ 
what current information is 
Mvailable 

29, Don't know where to go or whoa 

to ask for belp in securing J 
needed information 

30, Too time-^nsuming to meke 

regueMt for needed information 

31, Not enough time to read and use 

information even if X were 
eble to *obtAin it 




XII. Cont'd: . . ^ to whMt extent each of the 
factors listed b^lo^ tends to pnvent you 
frca seeking Mnd/o^pbt Mining ihfomtion 
thMt you need Mnd CAn tise in your ydrk. 



32. Ltck of personal conviction that 

information ^emerging from 
' research and development efforts 

or other educators' experiences 
can help me 

33. Limited 4ccess to professional 

jourjisls and other literature 

^ 34, DOThVc have access to information 
when I need it 

3S. Personal inability to recognize 
occasions vhen I can benefit 
fras tise of available current 
information 
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IV. tfe are attempting to create a profile of the type of individual to whom 

educators would likely go for assistanco in obtaining and using information, 

and we are interested in your preferences concerning such aji individual. 

How important do you feel each of the traits/qualities/charicteristics listed 

* below to be for this type of helperZ v 




36 . Approachable 

37 . f^ Articulate . 

'38. Auti^ritarian . ^. ^ 

39. CMXidid 

40. Complacetxt 

41. enthttsiMtic 

42. flexible 

43. Forceful . . . . , 

44. HelpfuJT 

45. ^Idealistic * 

46. Impartlel 

47. Impatient . \ \. . . . 









4 


■p 








4 










4 










4 










4 










4 










4 










'4 










4 










4 










4 

























JERIC 



1 3. 



V* 
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rv. Cont'd: . . . the type of individual to whoa 
^ucators would likely 90 for assistance 
<jbtMining dnd using inforoMtion. 



4S. 
49, 

SO. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 



Influential 

InnovMtive 

Insightful . 

judgtmntMl ' 

Non^irectiy^^^ 

Opinionated 

PersxjMsive '. . . . 

Persistent 

Political 

Productive 

Rescuxceful 

Responsive 

Self-directed / 

Task-oriented 

UneBiotionsl 

Other? 




Using the sane responses as above, 
please tell us how likely you would 
be to seek help from an individual 
who occupies each of the following 
roles /positions. 
























University consultant /faculty 
aeaber 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




64. 


State, Department of Kducation 
consultant 


1 


2 


4 


5 




65. 


Teacher in your school system 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




66. 


Superintendent ^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


67. 


School system instructional 
consultant - 


1 


2 


4 


4 


5 



I'j 
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TV. Cont'd: . . . ho^ likely you would be to 
seek help from en individuel who occupu-5 
eeeh of the following roles/ position^. 



68, School librerien 

1 

69, Central office administrator 

(other then Superintendent) 

70, Teacher in your school 

71, Building Principal 

724 Colleague in another school 
system 

♦* Other? 




1 


2 


2 


4 


. 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


IJ 


2 


% 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



n 
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V, Rate year personal knowledge concerning each of the foll^d.ng by circling th^ 
number in the column beneath the most appropriate response. 



73, Content of SHZC (Educational 

Pesourcem Information Center) 

74. Potential uses/applications of 

information containea in iRJC 



75, 
76, 

77, 

78, 




Alabama neaouzce rile 

Purpomem of HOf (national 
Diffusion Netvork) 

Sexvicma pxorided by AIDS* 
Alabama Facilitator Project (HDlf) 



Type and variety of exemplary 
prxsgxamm arailahle, through ifDH 
(national DiffuH^n Network) ^^ 

79, federal funding gourcmM/poaMibili" 

ties 

80, Nature, and seopm of AIDS* services 
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IS. 



Most Qdueatora require sone ««sistMco la obtaining jnd using information in 
individuMl and group efforts to f*ster nducationsl improvensnt:^ ^ Listed below 
are various types of personal assist^co that could potentially be provided 
to you to support your individual endeavors in this area. Please tell us to 
what extent you need or might benefit from each indicated type of^sistance. 



$2. 



90, 




il, stating and narrowing information 
needi 



ftoa AIDS) 



83, nepogtUzing need for information 

(i,e^, identifying situations to 
which information could be 
profitably applied) 

84, Collecting and organizing infor^ 

mation ^ 

85, Analyzing^ information (i,e,, 

determining the relevance of 
information to your problems) 

86, Analyzing problems (i,e,, trans- 

lating your problems into 
informmtional and resource 
needs) 

87, Monitoring ideas (i,e,, keeping 

abreast of recent educational 
practices and ihnorations) 

88, Resolving conflict or discord 
89 



Increasing your awareness of 
"available information services 

Itaplementing (i,0,, installing 
a new procedure) 



Other? 



1. 


2 


3 


4^ 


% 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 
o 


4 


5 


1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 




4^ . 


5 

r ' 



f 



4 

, 4 
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VII, Assxmirvj th€ oxistencB of the f Motors fceiow, hov would e^ch affect your 
tmndencif to 5««>c us&'th* boat *v*il^bl6 cufrenc knowledge in the 
perforoMnce of your professional roles and responsibilities? (Please circle 
the number beneath tbe reMponse which ypa feel best describes the nature of 
the influence J 



i 



If 



\ 




92. 


knerenesM of type/variety of 
infometion MveilMble for 
educMtiion^l practitioner 




2 


3 


4 


5 




92. 


AifkrenesM of where to obtain needed 
information 




2 


3 


4 


5 




9J, 


Adminiatrati ve/Mupervisory 
enooaragement to update 
knc^ledge/skillsVcompetenciem ^ 




2 


3 


4 


5 




94, 


PemoatX aMMiatance in Mcu^i/)? 
needed information 




2 


3 


4 


5 






Person*! aaaistance in interpreting 
and uaing information 




2 


3 


4 


5 




96. 


Wit 

Zmmdlate/quick accesa to ' ^ 
infonaatictn 






3 


4 


5 




97. 


Eiridence that administratota/ * 
superrisora uj* eh* best avails 
able^ curreni information in 
plannins^ and decision making 




2 


3 


4 


5 


• 


99. 


S^iool system incentirea to paraue 
graduaiS studiea \ 




' 2 




4 


e 

y 




99. 


Reaaonsble amount of time provided 
for planning and/^r preparation - 




2 


3 


4 


5 




106, 


.Idwdted opportunities fot.advance^ 
ment (i,e,t promotion^ 




2 


3 


4 


5 




101 ! 


Close proxiadty to-a college or 
university 




2 


3 


4 


5 




102 s 


IndiridttsJ^partieipaiion in pro^ 
fessiooMjf orgmitmtions/^ 
associstions 




2 


'3 


' 4 


5^ 




103 s 


Sefiool system leadership's 

openness to new ideas ^ ^ 




2 


3 


4 


5 




104. 


^Absence of a system^ide 

professionsl library /material 
center 




2 


3 


4 


5 




^105, 


needy access to curriculum 
specialist employed by school 
system 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



IFF 
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vri. -Cont'd J 



, . wouid tf4C^ Attmct your 
fhdmnoxi to*f0k snd ute th0 l^9t ikVMil'i^X^ 
cxirrmnt knovlidge in eh# ptrfonunc* y^ur 
professional roles jmd responsibilities'* 



106 » Limits recTUitmsnt/emplot/mstat of 

pmrsons from outside the cc — uj Ucy 
to fill vacancies in the system 

^ 107. AYMilsfiility of doaM\atAnt(M) 

serriceM from ootside the syttea 

109. Teechmr involrement in plMJUxing 

profession^ development/ ' ^ 
^ inservice experiences 

109, " Limited locMl\esources for 

^ parchesin^ nie^pd instructions! 
suppl ies/msteri sis 

110 .\fe^»onstrsted interest by 

Superintenden^Principsl in 
improvihg the qaslity of the 
educMticnel pro^m 

111, Teem spproech (i.e\, involvement 
of Mil sppropriete stsff end 
fscalty) in plsnning/declsion" 
mekinm/edmi ni stzstion for ell 
AspmcMs of thm educstionsl 
progrm ^ 

-^112, Strong LL— unity support 

'(fixwicisl, morel,' politiCMl, 
I etcj for schdbl improvment ^ 

■ ^ efforts ' - 

iiJ. Signiticsni amount of shering/ 
« excbenge of idees within 

prefessioml peer groups 

**• Ott\fr?' 




.4 



1 
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mz. To yhMt •Jft#nt 4M th^ conditjons listed beloy pnsent in your ^chooi system? 
(Pl^^s^ circle the number bent^Mth the response chjt aost closely c^rwspcndfl 
to your feeling *ifcQt,eMch it>. ^ / ^ 



114, School system incentives to 

paj^Mue gredtiMte studies 

115, Reedy ipcess to curriculum 

ppecielist ek^loyed by school 
system 

116. Reesoneble tmoont^ 

provided for plMnnlt^sAnd/or 
preperMtion 

117. Mfereness of type/reriety Jbf 

Lnformetioo aveileble^jror 
educMtioael prMctii 

lit. Limited reczultmetxt/emplbtfloeTtt 
of persona from oatside the 
fl/i.iMiiiijty to fill vlcenciea 
in the system / % 

119. SiqJ^ceitt emoaitt of shiring/ 

exchange ot ideas within 
profesaional peep gzoupe 

120, Limited opportanitiea for 

edrancemtnt (i,e,, promotion) 




121, 



122, 



123, 



124, 



Limited local resources for 
purchasing needed ixtstructiohel 
supplies /matexiMlS' 

ZmmediMte/quick access to 
information 

DemonatrMted* interest by 
Superintendent/Principal in 
improiting the quality of the * 
educational program 

Mfaxenmss of where to obtain ^ 
needed information 



125, in^ridnal participation in 

professional ^org*nixat£6ns/ 



126, 
127. 



associations 

Strong community support 

(financial, moral, political, 
etc,) for school imp ro ve men t 
efforts 

evidiace that adsdnistrstors/ 
superrisors use the best 
arailable current information 
in planni^ aad decision making 





2 


3 




'I 




2 


3 

\ 




5 




7 


J' 
3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 


< 


J 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 




5 


1 ' 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 


r 


5 ^ 
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I 
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I 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 
I 
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VXXI* Cont'd: To vhtit •xt«ne at* thft conditions 
list^ b*lo*f pr^sMt in your school ^yatea? 



I 



128 f 5ci^poi systmm lemdmrship's 
op^nzMMS to now idtsm ' 

129. AYMil^lity of consxatMnt(s) 

s^rric^ from ootsidt CM syste 

'130\ PmrsotiMl sMsiMtMXKm in securing 
noodmd information 

131, Absmico of M syst&fytide 
proftssioMl library/ 
smtmtiAlM c%ntmr 

132^ T^MCher involtetmnt ip pluming 
pTofmaMionsl IHsralopsmnt/ 
ins^rrico mxprnzienc^ 

133^ Admiiiifitr*tiv9/Mup9Trisory 
encQur^gemmt to updat* 
knowlodgo/skiUs/compet^ias 

134, Tesm approach (i*e*, invol^rmmnt 

of All MpproptiMtm staff and 
facaXtg) in planning /dacimion* 
making /adminiatxat ion for all 
aspects of the adacational 
program 

135, Close ptoxisdty to a eoUege or 

'university 

136* Personal assistance in interpret 
ting and using information 

*** Other? 




3 4 
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THAHX YOa FOR YOOR C00P2PATX0M ^^^J^ 



2o;' 



Survey of AIDS Local School S^^stan Lirters 
in Selected Alabona Schcol Systesns 



l"Structiong ; this survey, is comprisexl of Sfvm st>cttons cdch of which is h^ttdcd t)v 
« gu«5Cion designed to collect inforvation cotK^ming your perceptions of certain 
laportant elements rel*te(J to linking locH ^cttools with a centralized information 
center such *s AIDS. Please begin eMCh section bg re^din^ carefull^f the question 
and MssociMted Altemste responses. Then respond to eMCh icea thMt^follows by 
circling the namber beneath the *lc^nwc© response th*t best feflects your perception 
rpl^tive to tbe'is9ue in question. He suggest th*t you wrJt the first response thAt 
ccaes to mind. Please *do not ^spend j lot tiwm attempting to Analyze thes^ items. 
There *r« no correct of" even preferred responses. 'We Mre only interested in your 
perception concerning each iten. Pledge be sure that you nurJt * response for each* 
Item, ThAnk you for your cooperation, ^ 



X, For AIDS to better sjerve you^ it would help us to know what you do pa your job 
Would y<^ please tell us hew frequently your regular job embles or causes ^ou 
to becotte involved in the activities listed below? (Circle Che numlfer beneath 
the response that corresponds loost closely to your actual involvetaent m each 
indicated activity.) 



1 . Supervising classroqm teachers 

2. Supervising principals 

i 

3. Coordinating/administering 

^ (a) Federal prograa(s) 

4. Responding to requests for 

inlormtion from school system 
personnel 

5. Making decisions at school system 

level 

6. Bel ping others resolve problems/ 

issues 

7. Influencing change 
5. Initiating action 

9. Reporting directly to Superintendent 



Sharing innovative ideas /program/ 
practices 



11. Developing curriculum 

12, Reporting to person one level from 

Superintendent 




20j 



Cont*^. . . hov frequmntly does i/oor 
r«9ui4r job •rui>i« or cjusf you ep .b«co««i 
invoived in the activities listcsS beiow* 



i3. 



Conducting or pX*j»iing\ professional 
in-service MCtivities* 



14. ReseMrching topics /problems for 
^ systea 

15. aisc^issing problems /shMTing ideMS 

^th colleagues in other school 
systems 

16. Perforsdag routine duties 

17. rsiJting intormellg ttith ^clMSsroom 

teachers 

1$. iforking with principals on special 
problems /projects 

19* ^Selecting/engaging qu^ide 
.Bpnsultants / > 



20. Comninicating (in writing) with / 

personnel thrxsughout school system 

21. De^loping/vriting F^Jterai proposals 

22. Attending local school board aeetings 

23. Attending tmetin^ planned by .State 

vepartmmit of Oducation 

24. Attending meetings of professional 

organizations /associations 

25. Responding to in<^iries from the 

media and/or private citAzens 



26. 



Defending the status quo 



27. tforking on "pet" project(s} 

A ' / 

28. ^Exploring/considering al temati ves 

. to existing programs /practices 

29. Reeding professional literature 

30. Participating in school system 

budgeting process 

31. Pecomeending/ approving purchases 

of materials 

32. * Advising teachers concerning 

teaching procedures /techniques 

33. Working with professional support 

personnel, e.g., counselors, 
librarians, etc. 

Others? 



lERJC 



i 
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ri. In cotsfhitison to your col^csgues , rtow 
chMrMCteriatiGS describe i^ou? , * 



:ollo*fing traxts/qualities/ 



K 



34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
3#. 
39. 
40. 
^ 41, 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47, 
48, 
49, 
50, 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
5$. 
59. 
60. 



Approscbsble . 

Articulate . 

Author itATivi 

Candid . . . 

Coaplscent ^ . . . . 

EnthasiAStic 

Flexible 

Forceful . . . 

Helpfulf 

ZdeMlistic 

iBp^tial . . . 

Impatient 

•St 

Influential 

Innovative . . . J . . . . . 

Insightful / 

Judgmental . . -yf^ 

Hort^lrt^tive 

Opinionated .\ 

Persuasive 

Persistent 

Political . . 

Product! V0 

Resourceful 

Responsive 

Self'directed 

Task-oriented 

OnemotionMl 

Other? 
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2 




5 




2 




5 




2 
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2 




5 




2 


3 4 


i 




2 


3 4 


5 




2 




5 




2 


3 4 


5 




2 




5 


■ i 


2 


3* 4 


5 


i 


2 


3 .<! 


5 




2 


3 4 


5 
9 
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3 4 


5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




5 




2 




4 5 




2 




4 5 




2 




4 5 



2n. 



Agdxn/ in ccap^rxson to your 
coXl€sgu0S , how well do th0 
following Abels*' fit \/ou? 



61. Change A^anC ... 

52. Conservativ9 ... 

63. CrusMder • ^« .« • . 

64. Sxtrovert 

65. CeneriUist . . . . , 

66. Initiator 

67. MMiiipulator . . . . . 
^ 68. Opinion iejder . . . 

69. Optimist 

70. Orgsnizer 

71. Risk'tMker 

72. Skeptic 

73. Specialist . . . 
*• Other? 



\ 
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III. lUte your personel kXKMledge concerning each of the followxrig bg circling the 
'nuMtber in the colwnn bencMth the most appropriste response. 



74. Content of ERIC (EducMtionMl 


1 


2 








Resoarces InformMtionCepter) 












75. Potential um^s/MppliCMtions of 


1 


2 








y informetion contMlx>ed in BPIC 


















\ 






76. AXshsme Resource File 


1 


2 








77. Purposes of HDlt (itMtionel 


d 


2 








Diffusion Heptork) 












79, Services provided bg AIDS* 


1 


2 








Alebems FMCilitMtor Project. 












OWN) 














2l)u 
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J 



ir 



(I. Cont'd: P^to your peeson4l knovltidgc 
concorning ^icti. . . 



79. Type And variety of exemplary 

programs Available through SDN^ 
(SAtiondl Diffusion Network) 

80. Federal funding sources/ 

possibilities 

81. HAture *nd scope of AIDS' 

. services 



82. Change process 

83. Linkage process 



84. HationMl/regional sources for 

educatidmtl research and 
development infotsiation 

85, Dialog databases 
Other? 



Hov, pieasa rate ygur proficiency 
level in each of the following areas 
by circling the number bdneath 
the most appropriate retponhe. 



86, Negotiating information requests 

(i,e,, helping clients state and 
narrow infdtmation needs) 
I 

87. Helping clients use information 

packages received from AIDS 

8$, Helping clients recognize need 

for intormetion (i.e,, assisting 
in identification of situations 
to which information could b0 
profitably applied) 

$9. Collecting and orgMnizing 

information (i,e, , securing' and 
arranging information for client 
0. problems) 

90. Analyzing information 

(i.e., determining the relevance 
of informatlcn to client problems) 

91* Analyzing informatlcn > 

(i,e,, translating client * 
problem into informational 
and resource needs) 



4 



20) 
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5 


1 


2 
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4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 
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5 
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5 
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2 
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3 


4 


5 
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A. 



III. Cont'd: . . . rat« yoor proflciencxf I 
in 9MCh of the following areas. . . 



92. Monitoring ideas (i.e., keeping 

abreost of recent educational 
practices and innovations) 

93. Managing conflicts (x.e.^ helping 

others resolve discord) 

94. Intervening (i.e., proactively f 

seeking client needs) 

\ 

Cogmunicatlng (i.e., mjUntaining 
open p9)csonal coammication 
with clients) 



96. ^^ Disseminating (i,e., sharing 

information with clients m a 
tvo-vay process) 

97. 'Planning (i.e./ preparing for 

future Seeds and services) 

98. MMr)ceiing (i.e., protaoting 

aifareness of available 
services) 

99. Implementing (i.e., assisting 

clients to install a new 
procedure) 

100. Producing (ile., developing 

materials or procedures fori 
client utilization) \ 

101, influencing (i.e., promdting 

concepts and ideas ior client 
utilization) 



Other ? 



\ 




4 - 
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2 
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5 












1 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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1 


2 
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4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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rv. AssiMinq zhe existence of the factors bt^ i^, ho/ vould *:dch effect educators' 
tendency to se^k andnjs<^ the b^ttt tvaiLwi-c current knowl^ejc in the 
perfor9Mnc» of their profession^tl rolt's md cv^sponsibil liics? (Ple*sc circle 
the number beneath the response which you fr^ei b^sz describes' ^he nature ot 
the influenced) * \ 



102 » Awareness of type/variety of 
information available for 
educational practitioner 

103, Awareness of where to obtain 
• needed information 

104, Adainistra ti ve/su pervi sory 

encoura^nent to update 
kfic^ledge/skil Is/competencies 

105, Personal assistance in securing 

needed information 

'106. Personal assistance in inter- 
preting and using information 

107. lamedi ate/quick access to 
^ information 

108. tvidenC9 that ^administratork/ 

supervisors use the best 
available current information 
V in^ planning and decision 

^ making \ 

109. School ^ysiea incentives to 
pursue graduate studies 



\ 



110. Reasonable amount of tism 

provided for planning and/or 
preparation 

111. Limited opportunities for 

advancement (i.e., prombtion) 

112. Close proximity to a college or* 

university' 

113. ^ Individual participation in 

professional organizations/ 
associations 

114. School system leadership's 

openness to new ideas 

lis. Absence of a system^ide 
professional library/ . 
materials center 

116. -Resdy access to ^curriculum 

* sp^ialist employed by school 

system 

117. Limited recruitment/employment 

of persons from outside the 
ccammity to fil} vacancies 
in the system 
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/ 



tv. Cont'd: . . hav would tach affect ^ucjtors 
tendency to 5*e)c and use the best dVMii^blc 
current knowledge 



\ 



■J 




11$. Availability of consultant(s) 
services fron outside the 
system ^ 

119» Teacher involvement in planning 
professional developoent/ 
inservice experiences 



120. 



'121. 



122. 



Limited local resources for 
purchasing needed instructional 
supplies /materials 

Demonstrated interest by 
superintendent /principal ii^ 
improving the quality of the 
aducationMl program 

Team approach (i.e * , ,iq^lvement 
of all appropriate staff and 
faculty) in planning/decision^ 
maJUng/ administration for all 
aspects of the educational 



program 



/ 



122. 



Strong coemuni ty support 

tfinancial , moral , poi^cicals, 
etc) for school SmprS/ement 
efforts ^ 

<■ 

124. Significant amount of sharing/ 
exchange of ideas within 
professionMl peer groups ^ 

*** Other? 
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Assuming the existence of each of the factors listed below, how does each 
relate to your effectiveness in protnoting information utilization within 
your school system? (Circle the number beneath the response that best 



describes the relationship of each to your role performance in this area.) 



125. 



126. 



Comprehensive, centralized 

information center (^.e. 



AIDS) 



Knowledge of types of informs" 
tion available from AIDS 
'(e.g., databases, HDM exemplary 
programs, etc.) 




lERlC . 



2 s 



IV. Cont'd: . . . how does each relate to f/our 
effect ivoness m pi^Otnotinq information 
utilxzition within your school s^sttto? 



,4 



127. Understanding i>f potential uses/ 

applications that can be made 
of infonaation^ available from 
AIDS 

128. Knowledge of the types of 

products available from AIDS 
(e.g., computex;*printed 
annotated bibliographies, E^IC 
microfiche, etc.) . 

\ 

129. Directions /recoanendat ions frcn 

AIDS concerning techniques for 
promoting awareness among 
personnel in your system 

130^ Materials (e.g. , brochures, 

posters, A^V presentations) ' 
for use in promoting awareness 
of information available 
through AIDS 

131. Skills in negotiating information 

requests (i.e., assisting users 
in stating and narrowing 
requests) 

132. Directions /recoamendations frcm 

XlDS for emphasizing informal 
tion^seeking and utilization 
within your local system 

133. Opportunities for sharing 

experiences with colleagues in 
other local systems who are . 
serving in linJcage role 

134. Attendance at "awareness 

conferences" designed to 
promote exemplary educational 
programs ^ 

Assistance from outside source 
(i.e., AIDS) in identifying 
1 mmjor concerns and needs of 
system persotuiel 

I3e, Periodic updates from AIDS* staff 

(via telephone or memo) concerning 
new developments in AIDS' program, 
scheduled activities, etc. 

137. Opportunities to^visit school 
systems that hxve developiKk 
and/or adopted/adapted 
innovative practices 

13$. Training in computerized ' 
retrieval techniques 
(i.e., 'hands on" experience 
on computer terminal) 
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\ 3 



/ V 
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Cont'd: . . . hew do^s each relnf^^io uour 
Qffectivon^sH in proantmu inforn/ttmn 
utilization yithin ryrHjr sthool si/^remr 



139. 



140. 



141. 

i 9 



142. 



143. 



144. 



145. 



•146. 



'147. 



^ 148. 

\ 



149. 



ISO. 



151. 



Awareness and/ or training \ 
sessions for personnel 
Within your [System conducted 
by AIDS* staff 

Opportunities to attend 
regional /national meetings 
focusing upon information 
disseadnat ion/diffusion 

Opportunities for partici" • 

pating in planning of Aips* 
* activities 

Reports frca AIDS concerning 
requests initiated by 
individuals in your school 
syktem. 

Locan%uperintendent*s interest 
in/coemitaent to information 
utilization activities 

Network of building level linkers 
in your local system 

Building principals* interest 
in/coatmitment, to information 
dissemination activities 

School librarians^ interest in/ 
coamUtMient to information 
dissemination activities . 

Availability of local resources 
to acquire equipments and 
materials to facilitate 
information utilization 
(e.g., microfiche reader (s), 
professional journals, etc.) 

Released time for faculty to 
visit schools, school 
system(s) that have developed/ 
adopted/adapted innovative 
programs or practices 

Time (during your regular work 
day) to devote to information 
utilization activities > 

Training for all staff memljers 
in information resource 
utilization 

0 

Comprehensive professional 
library/ resource center in 
your local school system 



»** Other? 
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^I. To what ^xcent are the conditiotis li!;totl' u^lov prjfst'nr in your school . 
system? (Pledse circle tho nurU>cr bencitft cho response th^t most closet 
corresponds to your ffy**]in<3 about edchs u ^m.) 



r/ 



152. • Sc/iooi system incentives to 
pur^t)ie grMdusie studies 

153j' ReMfi^ atcess to curriculum 

spepi^ist employed by school 
system ' 

154, 'Reasonable *aaount of titte 

provided for planning and/or 
preparation ' 

155. Awareness of type/variety of ^ 
information avail^ible for 
educational practitioner 

156. Limited recruitment /employment 

of persons from outside the 
cotmnanity to till vacancies 
in the system 

157 , Signifli:^^t amount of sharing"/ 

exchange of ideas within, 
professional peer groups 

158. tdmi ted^ opportuni ti eS ^for , 

advancement (i.e., promotion) 

159, Limited local resources for 

purchasing needed instructional 
supplies /materiads ""'r 

160., Uamdiate /quick access to 
information 

161. Demonstrated interest by 

superintendent/ principal in 
improving the quality of the 
educational program 

162. Awareness of where to obtain 

needed information 

> 

163. Individual participation in 

professional organizstions/ 
associations 

164. Strong ccamnmity support 

(financial, moral, political, 
\ etc.) for school improvement 
efforts 

165. Evidence that administrates/ 

supervisors use the bes\^ 
available curreiht informmon- 
in planning and^de^'^ion msking 

166. School system lesdfixship's 

openness to new ideas 




4^5 



^4 
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VZ. Cont'd: To whMt extent Mze the conditions 
listed belotf present m your school system * 



i^7. AvMiUbility of consultant (s) 
services from outside the 
system . 

168, Person^ dsiist^nc^^^in securing 
needed information 



169. 



170. 



171, 



172. 

' ( 



173. 



Absence of m system-^ide 
professional librmry/ 
materiAls center 

rescher ixtvolvemnt in planning 
profession^ development/ 
inservice experiences 

/idministrstive/ supervisory, 
encoursgement to update 
knowledge /skills /competencies 

Team apprcech (i.e., involvement 
of all appropriate* staff and 
faculty) in plAnning/decision-^ 
leaking/ administration for all 
aspects of the educational 
program 



Close p; 




to a college or 



174. PersooMl aSMfjUtance in interpreting 
and usixlgl/iniprmation 



Other 
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VII. Indicate the extent of support/assistance that you have received from AIDS 
in each of the follonting areas in performing ^our linkage rqle. 



175, Knotfledge of types pf, information 

» awailahle (rem AIDS (e.g., date-- 
bases, HDK exempiary programs, 
etc.) 

176, Reports from AIDS concerning 

rtHpiests initiated by 
individtxelm in your school 
system, « * 




lERlC 
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vrr. Cont'd; Micsto tho extent of support/ 

) 

^MistMcm ttut you have receivetl trom^U* 
in tf«c/) o< the following *r«es. 



177, Treining in computerized 
retrievel t^hniques 
^ (i.e., "Heads en" experience 
on cotsputer terminel) 

17$, Understanding of potentiel uses/ 
epplicetions thmt cen be aede 
of inforaetion ev^tileble froa 
AIDS 

*^79. OpportunitieM to ett:en<l 

regionel/netionel meetirni S ' "* 
\ focusing upon inftjrmetion 
^dissemi neti on/di ffusi on 

180, Periodic updetem from AIDS' st^ff 

(vie telephone or ammo) concerning 
new developnentM in AIDS' progrem, 
scheduled ectivitiem, etc, 

181, Heteriels (e.g,, brochxxres, 

posters, A~V prempntetions) 
for use in promoting ewereness 
of information evdileble 
through AIDS 

1$2, Opportunities for, p-irtici" 

peting in pUnninq of AIDS* 
ectivi ti^M 

183. Directions /recomfU^fttions from 

AIDS concerning techniques for 
prcmoting mfereness emong 
'personinml in goQr system 

184. AttermieBS ead/or treining 

seMMictiM for personnel 
within your system conducted 
by AIDS* steff 

'^S. Atteindence ej^ewereness 

conterencm" designed to 
prodbe* exemplery educetlonel 
progremt 



186, Skills in ne^ieting informetion 

requests (i.e., essi sting users 
in stMting end nerrowing 
requmstg) 

187. Opportunities to visit school 

systems thet hsve developed 
end/or edopted/hdepted 
^nnovetir9 ptectice's- * 

iff. Knowledge ^of the types of 
^ products evsileble from AIDS 

(e.g^f computer-'printed 
ennotsted biblipgrephies , ERIC 
microfiche, etc.) 
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9ZI, Cont'd: IndicMf Ch» extent of support/ 

AMijt«nct chat you htv received fro* Ain^ 
ia 0MGh of the follo^iog are«5. . . 




190. 



191. 



iportunities for shMriog 
0xperi€nots vith coU^agves in 
other locMl sysfmM ubo ehe 
smrvinij in linkage role 



AMMi3tMnc9 from outside source 
(i.e., Ar»s; in identifying 
major canoeme end needs of 
system personnel 

Oirections/reco^endetions from 
AIBS for empbesiziog informetion 
seeking end utiUzetion vithin 
ifouz locel system 



Other 



"/ 
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indicete the extent of support/ 
Mssistence you hmve received et the 
locel system level in performing ypur 
linkege role. 



192. School Ubreiiens* interest in/ 

cooKitaaot to iA/otraition 
dltseatinetion ectirities 

193. Comprehensire professional 

librexy/ resource center in 
your locel school system 



194. 



195. 



196. 



197. 



Relessed time for faculty to 
visit schools, school 
system(s) thet here developed/ 
adopted/ edepted innovative 
programs or practices 

Laical superintendent's interest 
in/coemdtmmnt to information 
utilization activities 

Training for all steff members 
in information resource 
utilisation 

Availability of locml resources 
to acquire equipetent and 
materials to facilitate 
informetioa utilization 
(e^g., sderofiche reader(s) 
professional journals, etc.) 
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vnr. Cont'd. Indicate the extent of inppott/ 
Asaiat^ce thst you tisye received jc the 
loc*l s^tem level. , . 




19$. 



network of hmlding level linkers 
in your IocaI st^stem 



199. Tiae (during your re^uiar york 

dmy) to devote to intottoation 
utilization activities 

200, Building prinaiptls* interest 

in/coemitmnt to information 
dissemination Mctivitims 

Other 



THANK YOO* 
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EXHIBIT E 

4 

MAJOR FINDINGS OF AIDS' SURVEYS OF 
LINKERS AND USERS SELECTe6 ALABAMA SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

SPRING, 1979 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction 



In the spring' of 1979, zhe Alabama Inforrazicn and Develoc.-nenz System (AIDS) 
stafz designed and ::oi^ducted two cowplevr.entary surveys m an effori zo occaj.n :,nzorjjazio 
that could be used to ^ptan for improvements in AIDS' overall program of ser^/ices for 
Alabam.a educators. Atore specifically , the findings and conclusions from these surveys 
were inteitded to assist in reviewing and is^iproving the following com.ponents of AIDS*' 
operation: ^ ' ' 



(1) Orientation and msarvice 
AIDS' linkers; 



:2in:.nc exre: 



lances 

0f 



zor '^r^s^r. t 



ir.d f^Z'jrs 



(2) Expansion of l:.nkage acc^vzcies wizhln systems currently particz'^azm^y 
in this program and ta local systems that do not presently nave AIDS' 
linkers; 



(2) P.efinement cf ccmnunxcazicns nez'./or.^s b^zz/e^r. Izcil iir.k^rs ir.z^ : if ?ZZI* 
offi ce ; V, 

(4) Design of various types of ai/areness and m-ser-'Lce zrair.zng S-Bsszzns fcr 
potential users of AIDS' ser'nces • 

(5) Delivery of,inforr^tion ser'rxces to local educators ^hrouglicuz Alabara. 

These survey efforts were ambitious ones, 3.^d thanks zo zhe cooperation of the 
hundreds of respondents the purposes of the sur'reys were or are being realized , 7he 
AIDS' stafi gratefully acknotvledges the participation of all respondents and zne 
cooperation of the l^ocad school superintendents in varticicatmg sus terns. 

The summary which follows highlights major components of the surveys together with 
related- finding. -Complete stmnaries iTf survey results axe avail able -znr^.e ATDS^ 
office. Suimaarles of responses from individual participating systems are being provided 
for the system superintendent and linker (s) , 

Information Needs Pitompting Survey Efforts : 

To better serve the Infoirmatlon and program needs of Alabami educatots , AIDS' staff 
Indentlfled a need for ' standatdlzed information concerning: 

1. Characteristics and needs of the Individuals ser^/ing as local llnkei:s; 

2\ Characteristics and needs of potential ^clients (local school personnel 
to be served by these linkers) ; and 

3. Major other factors related to information seeking, and knowledge 
utilization In these Alabama school , systems . 
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Thesa informacio^eeds ^ided che dasx?n of ehe two surveys discxissed below. 

Design and Administration of Surveys : * 

_ riie AIDS- staff designed (r/o separaca. sur/eu mscrlmenes zo coll^cz needed 
ir-orr^Cion. The first , entitled Sur-^eu of AIDS Locai School Sastem Link ers -nSe^^c-^d 
n.abair.a School Systems , ('•u.iy.sr Sur-.-eyV consiscec of 200 icsms dealmc w-h si-{ ^a^or 
areas of concern. This Sarve-J was ac.-niniszered to ,'3 local sc.iool svszer. sta:-' nerie-s 
wno vers servir.c as AIDS' local linkers curing cr.e 197S-77 school jear. Thir-j--^^-^^ 
(23) ccmclezsc (and usable) surveys were rec.jrr.ed co a:js , r'"-'-«>s<5''- ■ t- 3 -^f-- 
raza. " These 33 surveys represented a zozal of 33 of z.ie 45 'sc.-.'ool j'sLrs'] r;-" Z'which 
sur'/etjs were delivered * ' ' 

■ The second survey , entitled Znformazion .Veecs and iSes of Alaba.va SducaZ ors ■ 
A Survey of Teachers and Administrato rs in Selected Local School Sustems. ("Vser Surveu" } 
consisted of 136 distinct items which constituted the eight major sections of this Surveu 
Tns jser Survey was distributed to a total of 926 potential users in 21 se'ecte^l schco^ 
systems. Criteria used to select these 21 suste.'ns -or sarzicication related zc zie 
extent or their linkers' involvement in AIDS' lir±aae aczivizi^s. T^e 926 ncz-nz-a' 
■respondenzs represented a random sampling of all szaff ^e.rJ;ers .n zhese 21 'sosze.rs. A 
total of 534 completed (and 'jsable) survey instruments' were returned, repres'enti.ig j 53'. 
return raze. ::ajor biographic "araczeriszics of respdnde^izs ire presen'zed m Tao'll 1. 

The two sur-/eys contai.-.ed four comron saczior.s . Li.iker 2ncl user responses z- 

31 izeirs comprising these corzron seczicns vers z.vus .^re.'-.^.ol'i zo zc-c- s'-'r. 

zreazme.iz ar.cf analusi^. ' " ' *' 



Activity, Knowledge and Proficiency Profiles of AIDS' Linkers Responding to Survey : 

1. Activity Profile . To deCernrin'e if z.ie 32 mdi-idjal li.iy.er reszcndinzs hcid 
similar job responsibilities in cAeir rssceczive local ^sterns, z.ie zoll'cwir.a ':ueszion 
was posed - (as Section I of the Linker Survey ir.str-ument)) "Uculd coa olease tell as 
how frequently your regular job enables or causes you to become involved m z.ie 
acti/izias listed below?" Thirty-dhree activities were i.icludad for response on a scale 
from "usually daily" to "not at all." Linker responses zc this section were used to 
develop the "Activity Profile of AIDS' Linkers" which is i.-.cluded as Table 2. P.erhaos 
the most significant finding emerging from an analysis of responses to t.his secSl;.on was 
that the individual respondents, all of wham had been initially designated by their 
loca l super i ntendents to' serve in t he link er cap aci ty, d id not respond ranyml y r.n ircm., 
in this section; rather, the responses, suggest a significant degree ofcompnalivj 
among tasks performed by these local educators ' ' ' 

4 - ^ ^ 

2. Knowledge Level Profile . To determine the extensivenass of knowledge possessed 
by linker -respondents concerning sar^/ices and resources available through AIDS, linkers 
wera asked to rata their personal knowladga ralative to twelve (12) knowledge areas on 

i scale from "nona" to extansive Tha rasults of this salf-assessment presented in 
Table 3 suggested areas of r\eed for future AIDS' training endeavors. 

3. Proficiencr^ Level Profile ^ ^Linker Respondents were asked to rate their 
''proficiency leveV for fifteen (15) competencies /skills that are related to the 
performance of the linker role using a scale from *'no opportunity to assess" to 
''extensive.'' The "Proficiency Level Profile" emerging from these responses is oresented 
34 Table 4. Like the "Knowledge Level Profile/' this suggested areas^f need for 
■additionalsAIDS' training. 
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■TABLE 1 



Summary of Biographic Characteristics 
OF 534 Respondents to AIDS' I'ser Survey 





/ 


j Percentage of 


Variable 






Nuznber 


of Respondents 


• 

POSITION:' 




1 


5a^ez:,nzer.dent 


3 




? rinci pa 1 


133 






J ^ o 


I 66 , T 


Other 


3 7 




::o Raspo.*:se 


2 




ORGANIZATIONAL PLACZi^ENT: 






(K)' 1-12 


5 3 


1 J'. ? ''i 


zlementary School i 


215 


40.3", 


Middle School 


^ 5J 




Junior High School 


47 




Senior High School j 


• 121 


1 ' 22. 


Oth^r " j 






1 







SEX I 



Female 

Afo Response 



AGE I 
< 



20 - 29 
30-39 0 
40^ - 49 
5& - 59 
50 or over 
iVo Response 



155 
II 



2^6 
IJI 

20 

1 



2^ 



't 



j4 . 6% 
63 .2% 
2.1% 



49.8% 
24.5.% 
11.2% 
10 .5% 
3.7% 
0.2% 
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TABLE 1 continued 



Variable 



TZMiS EXPERIENCE, IN 
PRESENT SYSTEM: 



V 



Percentage oc 
Total Number' 
of Resooncenxis 



EDUCATION: 






1 




Zess zhan 
Degree " 


a 3. A. or 3.S. 


I 


1 




8. A. or 3. 


S. Degree 

V 


! - ^ 

206 


1 

! 


.6% 


H.A. or .V. 


S . 


I 260 


' • 43 


"* 

• ' 9 


Ed. 5. 




; 




• V J 


?h. 0. or 


£d. D. 


_ 

5 




. ?% 


.V o Response 


2 






?ro?essic::al 

i:; EDCJCATIOM 
current year 


EXPERIENCE 

(include , 
) : 




t 




0 - 2 year 


s 




■*> •» 


' i 


: - 5 year 










6 " lO] yaa 




13 3 


■1 • 


^% 


2.1 or mere 


1 

years | 




i 


•» • 

•J 1 


.7o Response i 

1 


5 








22 . 5^; 
22 .5% 
i . 2% 
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TABLE 2 





Activity Profile of PIES' Linkers 

. 4 


/- 

f 


Average Frequency 
of Involvonent 




Fercentace of '^esrcncents 
^corting Sara Lnvoi^/eirent 
'in Pctivity*^ 


(UsuslII^) Daily 


t 

Performing routine duties j 

1 


o J- 


(At least) Weekly 


Responding- to cequeszs for informationi 


100% 



Reading professional literature 

^iorking with professional supporz 
personnel 

Helping othe^ resolve prcbler^/ 
issues * 

Talking :,nforrally vir>. "^Isssrzcc?' 
taacnecs 

Initiating action 

Reporting direct 1j to s-^peritizar.der.z 

Haking decisions 3,z school syszer, 
level 



100% 
100% 

97% 



33\ 



(At Least) Monthly \ Influencihg change 



Sharing innovative ideas'/ programs/ 
practices 

Attending meetings of professional 
organi za ti ons /associ a ti ons 



Conducting or planning insert/ice 
activities 

Discussing problems /sharing ideas 
with colleagues £h other school 
sys terns ^ 

Communicating (In writing) with 
personnel throughout school system 

Exploring/ considering, alternatives 
to existing programs /practices , 

Workihg with principeds on special 
problems /projects - 



100% ' 
100% 

100% 



100% 

97% 
97% 
94% 



*Si2rmazy of responses to item numbers 1-33 (Section I) of linker sur*/ey 
** Includes sum of responses in four alternate response coluxans from ""at least annually" 
to "usually daily" 
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TABIZ 2 continued 
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Average Frequency i 
of Involvement 



Percentage of Pespcndents^ 
?>ecortinc Sore In^;olvarent 
-in Activit-/** 




(At Leasz) >:6nthlv 



Responding to inquiries from zhe 
siedia and /or private clclzens 

Developing curriculum 

Recommending/approving purchases of 
materials 

Working^on "pet" projects 

Advising ceac'ners concerning taachmc' 
procedures /tec'nnicriies 



I 



i Researching topics /problems for 



system 



■ :\ 



] defending the stacus quo 

Coordinating/adziinlszerihg 
(3.} Federal protracts ) 

Supers/is mg classroom zeachers 



94^ 



91'i 
91% 

73% 



(kt least) Annually | Attending State Deparzxenz of 

j Education greetings ; 

^ Selecting/engaging ouzside consultant] 

Attending local School board me'eti/ngsi 



Developing/writing federal Droposdis 

Participating ik^^kchpoi stJS^em - 
budgeting orAess ' 

— "-^ . \ tt 

Maporting to ?e)rsop One S^vel from 
Superintendent 

Supervising principals 



97% 
91% 

73% 
61% 

43% 

43% 
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TABLE 3 

Knowledge Level Profile of AIDS' Linkers* 



Knowledge Area 


' Percentage Sating 
Kna-zledce Level 
'•S:<tanii^/e" or "Adecnaate" ! 


Percentage RatLng 
Kna-zledge Le^/el 
"Inadequate" or J'Mone" 


Services provided by iUVS* Alabama 






Facilitator Project CWN) 


« j 




Purposes of ^WN (National 


Ssfi . j 


0 . 


Diffusion Network) 


^ ! 




nature and scope of AIDS* services 




0 



Type and variety of exemplarj 
programs available through :iDli 
(}latlonal Diffusion Network) 

Linkage process 

Content of SRIC (Educational 
^esjources Znformacicn Center) 

Potential ases/applicazlcns of 
information contained in ERIC 

A^labama Resource File 

Cheuige process 



I 



'National/ regional sources for * j 
educational research and develop"^ 
ment information 

Federal funding sources/ 
posslbilitzas 

'Dialpq databases 



70% 
70% 



(I 



•t3 



45^. 
24% 



^Report of ■ linkers' responses to item numbers. 7 4''8 5' (Part III) of linker 



0 
0 



$% 

21% 
survey , 



TABLE 4 



Proficiency Level Profile of AIDS' Linkers' 
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Proficiency Area 



PeJrentace Fating 
Proficiency' Le^/ei 
''Dctsnsive" or "P^decuata'' 



Percantace Pating 
Proficiency Le^'el 
''Inadequat:e'' or "yx:ne" 



* ^ 1 

Conmunlcatincf (i.e., maintaining [ 


91?i 


• 

0 


open personal conammication with 1 






cllenns) 1 







Disseniinazinq (i.e., sharing in for- 
:nation with clients in a tvo-vay 
process) 

:^onitorinc ideas (i.e., keeping 
eLbreast of^ recent educational 
practices and innovations) " 



?reparinc *rcr rircirre 



rlanning fi.a. 
needs and services) ; 

^ helping clients use inforxazion ; 
packages received from XlDS 

::egociacxng infojcmacion requests » 
(i.e., helping clients state and \ 
narrow information needs) 

Analyzing information (i ,e . , determi-^^ 
ning the relevance of information \ 
to client problems) 

Helping clients reabgnize need for 
information (i.e. \issisting In 
— I den t i f i c a t i on ^o£-£i tMAtions -to — 



which information could be profit-'" 
, ably applied) 

Collecting and organizing informal 
tlon (I.e., securing and arranging 
information for client problems) 

Managing conflicts (i.e., helping 
others resolve discord) 

Influencing (i.e., promoting con- 
cepts and ideas for client 
utiUza^iionr, ' , " 

Analyzli^^nformation (i.e., trans^* 
' lating client problems into 
informational and resource needs) 



5a% 



52% 



'52% 



49% 



48% 



*Report ofillnkers' 



responsp. 



J 



6% 

V 

3% 
3% 

3% 



5 to item. numbers 86-^101 (Part III)^ of linker suir/ey 
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TABLE 4 continued 



ProficisncT/ Area 



Percentage Fating 
Hroficie?,c/ Level 



"E^ctensive-' or' 'Pidecuate" 



Percentage P^ating 
Proficient/ Level 
"Lnacecuace" or ":\Dne" 




Marketing' (i.e., prcriu^cz.ig dwd'feness j 
of available ser'/ices) ' V • 

Implsnentlng (i.e., assisting . . i 
clients to install a new procedure) 

Producing (i.e., developing materials 
or procedures for client utiliza- i 
tion)' - ! 



36% 
36% 



isn 



lERLC 
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Findings Relative ^ Personal Characteristics of Linkers . / , . * . 

Respondents were presented with 27 adjectives depiciinc personal tra:.ts , qualities 
and characteristics and were asked to indicate how well each described then {ok a scale 
from "extremely" to "not at all"). Of these 27 traits, "approachable" was zhe one wnidh 
the greatest number of ^ respondents felt ''extremely" or' "very" characteristic ... of themselves-. 
A distant second, '* self -directed'* was viewed by 35-^ of the respondents to be "extremely" 
or "very" characteristic of zheir own behavior. Tollowmg zhes^ zwo m zhe tot rankm'cr 
were "responsive" r9%} , '^resourceful'* (76';) r " flexible" (76%), "ir.partial" r"-}',; , and' 
"task'-oriented" (76'^). The'/zharacteriszios whicn zhe yreazesz .lur.ber cf linkers indicated 
to be "not 3Lt all'* characteristic cf t.ie'msel^^es were "oomplace.it" '(49%) , " aon-direcz-'e" * 
(18%), "authoritarian'* (12%) and "political^ (12%) . 

These same 27 traits wer^ presented to zhe user respondents who were, asked to rate 
each in terms- of the relative importance (from "extremely" to '*not at all") of each for 
an individual who is responsible for assisting- educators in obtaining and usi.ng 
information. Six characteristics were rated by 90% or more of t.he user ^respondents as 
"extremely'* or "very" important for such an individual. 7hese were "resourceful" (96'i) , 
"helpful" (95%) , "responsive" (93%) , "approachable" (92%) , "ent.iusiaszic" (90%) , and 
"productive" ,9Q%) . The characteristics which zhe greazesz n'^mber of users rated "not at 
all" important were "impatient'* (79%), '*cdnplace.n,t" (SO"-^)' and "zolitioal" (4S%) . 

Table 5 summarizes and compares linkers' and users* ratings of these 27 zraits , A 
olose examination of this table reveals a high degree of correspondence betwee.i linkers' ^ 
and users' preferences regarii.z^ zraits of a ^odel linker. ?nl'j -:/c of zhe zen 
characteristics receiving zhe highest razm^s fror >^sers failed' to ie zncljclc:. .^.ncrc' e 
zraizs recsivmo ^zhe nighesz r^zmgs frop li.z.'iers. Th^se Z'-'c , " ir.no'"izi :e ' ^r.z * 
" Lnsighzful ," were replaced by " self "directed'* *and "Zssk-crienterl" aronc: zne linkers' 
"tcp ten." ' ' ' ^ 

Findings ilel ated to Factors Affecting Infonration Usage : 

Both user and linker respondents were asked to indicate the extent to wnioh the 
existence of 23 identified factors would affect tneir om '(in tne case of ussrs) or 
"other educators" ' (in the case of linkers) tendency to seek and use information, (Section 
r/ of Li.^ers ' Survey and Section VII of User Survey) . linker a.nd jser responses to 
these 23 items are summarized and compared m Table 6. 



Findings Concerning Users' and Linkers' Perceptions of School System Characteristics : 

To detarhdne the extent to which certain factors which may relate to '* educators' 
tendency to seek ^nd use the best available current khowladqe" exist in^e local 
system§ surveyed / both linker and user respondents were asked:, "To what extent are the 
conditions Tlsted below present in your school system?'* Responses to each of the 23 
items arei.fpresented in Table 7. 

Sources of Information : 

Respondents to '^User Survey" were asked to indicate the extent to which they 
personally relied upon^ ten potential information sources (Section II of "User Survey'*) . 
Alternate responses ranged from '* extensive" to "not at all." Averaging of all user 
responses yielded the following rank ordering o f sources (from those used '*most'* to 
"least" extensively) : (1) Discussions with teachers in your school/school system; (2) 
Reading professional journals / publications : (3) Participating in school system 
professional development (inservice) experiences; (4) Discussions with ^ administrators/ 
supervisors in y'our school/school system, (3) Attending meetings sponsored by 



22 r 



f 

r 
I 
i 
1 
1 
I 
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TRHLE 5- 



Comparison of Linkers'' Self- Profile 
WITH Users' Profile of '-'Ideal"^ Linker^ 



Trait/Oiality/ 
Charactaristic 



Author! taiffan^^ 

Complacant 

Bnthusiastip 

Tle:^£ble 

Helpful 

Idealistic 

Impartial 

Impatient 

Aifluential 

Innovative 

Insightful 

Judgemental j 

iJon^^Ditecti v^^^ 

Opinionated . . 

Persuasive 

Persi^^t 

Political ^ ' 

Productive 

Besourcisful 



Responsive 



Self^Directed^ 
Task^'Qriented, 
Unetaotiohal • 



II 

I I 

* I 

: I 



f : 



Linkers 



Users 



94% 

52% 

0 

0 
73% 

• 76-» 



92% 

63% 
19% 
51% 
16% 



76^ 

24'. 
42ri 
'61% 
18% 
6X 
12% 
42% 
64% 
1$X 
70% 
76% 
79% 
35% 
76% 
12% 



Li^ikers 



Users 



0 

0 

12% 
0 



^ 3, 

22% 
2% 



90% 


1 t 0 


33% 


1 , 


26\ 




95:i ^ 




34% 
76% 




6% 


\r ' ^ 


\ 




32SS 


: 


76K 




23% 


0 


8% 


13% 


10% 


6% 


32% . 


0 


33% 


. ^ 0 






7% * 


- 12% 


9Qt 


0 


96% ' 


'^0 


93% 


0 


66% ' 


0 


64% 


0 


19% ' 


^ ^ 3% 



\ 



78% 



20% 
35% 

32% 
?% 
10% 
45% 
1% 
0 

' 0 
3% 
2% 
24% 



or wvcers' responses to item numbe;:s .34^60 (Part II) of^' 
users' responses to item numbers 36^62 (Part IV) of user survey 



r'-. 












ft,' 




• 
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TABLE 


( 

6 






1 


Comparison of Users' ^nd Linkers' Perceptions op 
Factors Affecting Educators' iMFORrATidt! L'sage 


1 


s 

*• *. 










1 


Factor 


Percentage Pssponding 
"Strongly Z-iptivates" or 
''Bicourages/PrcTOtss " 


\ Percentage Pespondinc 
! "Interferes" or "Greatly 
Inhibits/Discourages " 


\ m 




Os8rs 


Linlcers 


Users ^ 


Linkers 












J 


. Awareness of type/variety of 
inforsazion available for 
educational practitioner { 


j 

1 

! 


1 

i ■ ! 


i 


1 ^ 
1 

1 




1 

I^areness of where to obtain i 
needed information 

Administrati ^/e/supervisory ^ 
encouraceir^nt to update ! 
^^mowledce/ySkills /competencies 

Personal assistance 'in sec^jrinc ] 
needed inforrtation \ 


.| 90% 
f 


i S5'i ! 

! f 
1 

; 


♦ 


1 

0 

< 


1 


^^rsonaji ns^zscancs in «jit^9x*" 
p^'etinc and using information j 


! 


9,-: i 


! 






Izn^ediate/quick access to • 


j • 


i 




0 


i ■ 


Evidence that administrators/ 
^uper^^isors use zne oesz 
available current information 
^n planning and decision ^ 
making 


79% 


^ 3B% i 

1 

1 




■ 


1 


"^School system incentives to 
pursue graduate studies 


77% 




3% 


0 ' 


1 


Reasonable amount of. time pro^ 
vided for planning and/oj^ 
preparation 




85% 


5% 






advancement (i».e* , promotion) 


25% 

< 


15% 








Close proximity to a college 
or univmrsity 




82% 




Q 




Individual participation in 
. professional organizations/ 
associations 


68% 


61% . 






J 


School system leadetship's 
openness to ne^ i^eas 

* 


34% 

1 


94% 


3% 


0 

• 








22% 


I ' 


1 




i 
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TSBEE- 6 continued # 






4 




Factor 


Percaitage I^esponding 
"Strongly i-Sotivatss^' or 
"En£ioi]Q3res/Prarot6s" 


t Fercentaige Fespondirig 
• "Interferes" or "Greatly 
Inhibits/Discourages " 




Users 


\^ Linkers 


j Users 


1 Lmkeris - 
1 


V 

♦ fessional library/materials 
centeM « • 


i : 






1 70% 


Ready access to curriculum 
specialist employed by school 
system ' 


j 

i 
I 

1 
1 


1 
1 


10% 

f 


9% 


Limited recrultxent /employment 
or persons ^rom outs:.de the 
community to fill vacancies 
In the system > . 




! . 

! 




Availability of consultant (s) \ 
ser-zlces from outside the ! 

^ S'jstsm J 

j 


1 ^r- 

1 * , 


79% ! 

' . i 
• V . ; 


1 




Teacher Involvment In Planhznc » 
professional development/ j 
Inservlce experiences 1 


I 
i 


; ^^^"^ ; 


1 


: ^ 


.. . ^ ' ^ • 
Limited local resources ^or t 

purchasing needed Instrud* \ 

tlonal supplies /materials j 


! ' ■ 

> 1 
1 


! ■; 


i 

t 


79% 


Demonstrated Interest by 
superintendent/ or Incl pal In \ 
improving the quality of the 

"educational program 


1 39% 

i 

1 


1 1 
1 


i 

; 

} 


0 


Team approach (I.e., Involve^ 
ment of ail appropriate "staff 
and' faculty) In planning/ 

< decision'^aking/ administration 
for all aspects of the 
educational program 


78% 

* 




4% 


0 


Strong community .suppd'rt' 
(fi nanci al « moral * tsollti i 
etc. y for school Improvement 
efforts ^ . • , 




94% 


5% 


0 


Significant amqunt of sharing/ 
exchange' of ideas within 
professional peer groups^ 




97% 


3% 

4 


0 


*• 
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C 
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TABLE 7 



Comparison of Users' and Linkers', Perceptions of 
School System 'Characteristics 



Qiaracteristic 


Percsntace Pesccndinq ' 
"altogether J^iis^nt" ' 
or "Deficient" ' ^ 


j ?ercenta<je Pescondinc 
; "Preset to Sore Erct^t" 
or "Qctensive" 


Users 


Linkers 


Users 


Linkers 


Schdc^l system incenti^/es to \ 
pa^ue graduate studies " j 

^ad'j access to curriculisn \ 
specieilist employed by school 
system 

Reasonable anounc of tir:e pro^ ; 


1 j 

1 i ! 
i i i 

! • 1 


I ... • 1i 

i 1 

I j 



vided 5zr planning and /or 
preparation 

Aa/arene^s of type/variety of 
^ Informazion available for 
education practitioner 

Zlmxted recrultxent /employment 
of persons from outside the 
commuxUty to fill vacancies In^ \ 
the system 

Significant amount of sharing/ 
exchange of ideas within 
professional peer groups 

Limited, opportunities for 
advancement (i.e. , promotion) 

Limited local j^esources for 
purchasing ^needed instruct 
tioaal' supplies /materials 

immediate /quick access to 
information 

Demonstrated interest by 
superintendent/principal in 
improving the quality of the 
educational program 

iwareness of where to obtain 
needed information 

Individual participation in 
professional organizations/ 
associations 



29% 

19% 

43%' 
32% 

34% 
lOX 

10% 
12% 



27% 

21% 

27% 
33% 

37% 

0 

15% 
15% 



53% 



73% 

34% 

52% 
83% 

63% 
79% 



79% 

64% 
64% 

73% 

97% _ 

82% 
79% 



23i 
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Chairactsristic 


Percentage Sestondinc 
"Altogether Absent"" 
' or "'Deficient" 


j ! ' Percentage descending 

' j "Present to Sore Ei-rtient" 

I i or "E5ctensive" 
h — * 


■ 


j Users 


} Linkers 


. j Users 


Linkers 


strong cctmunlzv support 
(5inancial, mral, political 
ecc/ for school ijiprovement 
efforts 

Evidence thstt admlnzstrsttors/ 
supervisors use the best 
available current infor:nation 
in planning- and decision 
^making j 


31% 

1 14% 


« / J 

1 

r 

1 13% 
1 * ' 

1 

\ • 


' * 6'*% 

' 1 

1 ' 

1 ~ 

I 1 

; i 

II . 
i| 

•I ^ 


'33% 

i 
f 

\ 76% ' 
1 


i 

School system leadership's j 
openness to new ideas | 




! '3 






Availability of con^ul;:ant(s) \ 
ser^/ices from outside chs j 
syszem ; 


; 22% 


15h 


1 


; 79% 

\ 


Personal sssiszanca in 
5ecuri.^gr needed infcrruazion 


22"^ 


15' 






t 

Absence of a systam^uride \ 
professional library/ j 
:naterials center . ' 






T-r 7 


r 2*' 


1 

Teacher involvement^, in plan- j 
nlng professional develop- \ 
:nent/inservice experiences j 


* K. 




f 


33% 


Admlni s tra ti ve/ supervisory 
encouragenient to update 
knowledge/skills/ 
competencies 


1 • • a> 

( 

i. 

i 


, 2% \ 

i 


' 79% 
1 

i 
! 


: 97% 

i 

[ 


Tea^ approach (i.e., involve^* * 
' meat of all appropriate 

staff *and facultij) in plan-^ 

nlng/decision^maklng/ 

administration for all 

aspects of the educational 

program 


1 24% 


13% j 

1 


j 63% 

i 

i 


73% 


Close proximity to a^ college 
or university 


14% 


^ 3% 


80% 


97% 


Personal assistance in inter^ 
preting and using information 


28% 




\ 59% 

* 


82% 


/ 


23 


2 







7 
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* ' 

proiessional organizations /issoci&tions , (6) Enrolling in college/university courses 
and/or special workshops, (7) -Attending meetings/conferences /workshoos soonsored by 
State (and/or Federal) education agencies, (3) Discussions with educators 't otne-' 
school systems, (9) Znforaal contacts with univers ity /college faculfj , V:oJ ccnzalts 
wzth State Ceparcaenc of Education consultants . 

F^ttors Inhibiting Information Use : 

' ' User respondenrs ^/sre asked ^the extenc to which eight factors i.^zerfered with tr.eir 
ability to "seczire ahd use the best available current inforr.acion m ens olrfo/mance o^ 
their prozesszonal responsib:.lities" (Section rxx of Sur/e'j) . Alternate ^resvonses 
presented were /'greatly Interferes/' ''interferes somewhat/' and '"does not interfere/' 
Responses were averaged a^d the following rank ordering emerged (from '"greatly ^nte^^'^^es*' 
to "does not interfere") : (1) Lack of knowledge concerning what current information- 
IS available, (2) Don't have access to information when X need it, (3) .Vot enough time 
to read and use information even if l were able to obtain it, (4) Too tinie-ccnsuming to 
make request for needed information, (3) Don't know where to go or whom to asri for help 
in securing needed information, (5) Limited access to profess'icnal journals and other ' 
literature, (7) Personal inability to recognize occasions wnen 1 can benefit from use 
of available current information, (2) Lack of personal convLction tnat mfomation 
emerging" from research and develooment efforts' or otr.er educators' experiences can help me. 

Roles / Positions of Individuals whom Potsntial Users would Aooroacn for Melo in Obtaining 
and Using Information : ~ ^ 

Cser respondents were asked the likelihood cf their see>,ing assistance from ten 
given individual sources (Section IV-B) . Alternate responses ranged from "extreme^j" to 
"not at^ all" likely. Again, responses of all users were averaged to obtain the following 
ranJi ordering (from "extremely" to less likely): (1) Teacher in your school; (2) Teacher 
in your school system, (2) Building pri.icipal, (4) School librarian, (5) School system 
instructional consultant, (6) Colleague in another school system; (7) superintendent; 
(B) Central office administrator (other than superintendent) ; (9} 'Jniversity consultant/ 
faculty nemJ)er, and (10) State Department of Education consulta.'^t . 
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EXHIBIT F 

School Systems Submitting Local Programs 
and Practices to the Alabama Resource File (1978-81) 
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54 LEAs and 1 Coinmunity College, 
136 Programs/practices 



*Calhoun Community College 
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